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The Fiftieth Anniversary of United Grain Growers 
Limited as western Canada's pioneer co-operative 
is an occasion for celebration. Farmers and their 
families in every prairie district have directly or 
indirectly benefited by U.G.G.'s fifty years of service 
to Western Agriculture . . . These benefits include 
vastly improved conditions of handling and mar¬ 
keting farm production; greatly improved elevator 
service; finest quality and equitable values in the 
purchase of farm supplies; support and assistance 
given to universities in agricultural research; sub¬ 
mission at highest level of problems which affect the 
farmers' interest ... a notable example is the 
recently approved revision of freight charges on 
western grain with a consequent saving to western 
farmers of several million dollars annually. 

In all of these directions U.G.G. has played a 
pioneer's part. 



1906 - across 


fifty years - 1956 


Now—after 50 years of successful voyaging in the interest of the 
farmer—the good ship U.G.G., like the pioneer galleons of old, is 
outward bound into the future in search of new ways and means of 
benefiting Western Agriculture . . . The next fifty years will un¬ 
doubtedly bring many changes. Many problems will need to be met 
and solved. Many difficulties are bound to be encountered which will 
require experience and devoted service to overcome. 

The fifty years of successful achievement, of experience and service, 
of United Grain Growers Limited, will undoubtedly commend itself to 
western farmers as one of their most valuable assets for the future 
. . . The continued loyal support of western farmers in delivering a 
substantial proportion of their grain at U.G.G. elevators and in the 
purchase of quality farm supplies will help to strengthen the hand 
of this pioneer farmers' Company in its vitally important mission of 
"Service to Agriculture and to the Individual Farmer." 

United Grain Growers 

LIMITED 
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AVERAGE WEATHER 

November, 1956 


Max. 
20 Min. 


TEMPERATURE 


K EY = PRECIPITATION: £""2%"'iod 


Weather Forecast 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. 
It should be 75 per cent right for your area, but 
not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 


Alberta 

Snow and cold, carrying over from 
late October, will extend through the 
first day or two of November. This will 
be a forerunner of things to come . . . 
cold, snowy weather, much in com¬ 
mon with last November, will persist 
through much of the month. Major 
cold outbreaks with accompanying 
snowfall can be expected about the 
6th and 21st. There will be little inter¬ 
vening warming of real consequence. 
Temperatures are expected to average 
in the neighborhood of four to eight 


degrees below normal. Temperatures 
averaged as much as 20 degrees below 
normal last November. 

Precipitation, entirely snow, should 
equal or exceed the usual amounts 
realized in November. The bulk of 
the snowfall is expected to be asso¬ 
ciated with the advancing cold air 
masses. Agricultural activity will be 
slowed materially, with stock going on 
feed early. Interests will be turning 
quickly to curling and hockey as the 
Stampeders and Eskimos close out the 
football season. V 


PRECIPITATION 

NOV. 

TEMPERATURE 



Ontario two above normal in southern Ontario. 

October should end quietly, after a Indeed, the weather will have much 
little chilly weather, including some in common with last November, 
rain or snow, toward the 25th. Novem- Precipitation will vary from wide- 
ber will be marked by contrasts . . . spread deficiencies in the northern 

alternating periods of relatively mild reaches of the province, to quite gen- 

and cold weather. Polar air will per- eral excesses throughout the Great 

vade the province on several days Lakes region. However, small defi- 

about the 10th, and again about the ciencies will reappear again in eastern 

27th, A scattering of mild days can be Ontario. Snow will make up the 

expected about the 5th and 23rd. For greater part of precipitation in nor- 

the month as a whole, temperatures them Ontario, with rain accounting 

should average well below normal in for most of it in the south. Termination 

the northwest, tending to a degree or of harvest should be slow. V 

PRECIPITATION 

NOV. 

TEMPERATURE 



Saskatchewan little warmer than the 15 to 20-degree 

Signs of an early winter . . . cold air deficits experienced last November in 
will push into the province in late the province. 

October and the first day or two of Snowfall will accompany each of 
November spreading snow in its wake, the major cold snaps, with amounts 

This outbreak will set the pattern for about normal for the season in the 

November, as wintery weather hangs west, diminishing to small deficiencies 

on for the greater part of the month. in the east. Agricultural activity will 

Two especially strong Polar air masses be limited and stock are likely to take 

should invade Saskatchewan . . . first, up early residence in feedlots. The 

about the 6th, again about the 21st. Saskatchewan Roughriders will no 

Temperatures will fall six to twelve doubt gladly pass the season along to 

degrees below the ordinary mean tem- curling and hockey enthusiasts in the 

perature for November . . . probably a kind of weather that is expected. V 

PRECIPITATION 

TEMPERATURE 




Quebec about the 26th. Some accompanying 

Seasonal temperatures with little snow or rain will be experienced on 
precipitation of consequence should several days between the 25th and 
run out the last five or six days of 30th. 

October. Gradual warming in early For the month as a whole, tempera- 
November will be climaxed by several tures will range from below normal in 
mild days around the 5th. Snow or the far northern districts to two or 
rain will spread through the province three degrees above normal in the 
about the 6th or 7th, as a cold air populated southern valleys. Precipita- 
mass begins to displace the warmer tion, relative to the ordinary, will 
air. Other than a little shower activity diminish from west to east, with pro- 
between the 15th and 20th, not much nounced deficiencies common in the 
weather can be expected, until another Lake St. John and lower St. Lawrence 
Polar outbreak pervades the region basins. V 

PRECIPITATION 

NOV. 

TEMPERATURE 



Manitoba 

November will be rudely introduced 
by snow and cold . . . holdovers from 
the last few days of October. The cold 
air mass will be merely a token warn¬ 
ing of things to come. Two sharp 
Polar outbreaks are in pnrpect, with 
the first penetrating tLie province about 
the 7th or 8th, and the second about 
the 21st or 22nd. Any intervening 
warming should be of little conse¬ 
quence; rather the cold will be supple¬ 
mented by additional pushes out of the 
North. Temperatures are expected to 


average four to ten degrees below 
normal ... a little warmer than last 
year at the same time. 

Precipitation is not likely to meas¬ 
ure up to normal. Principal amounts, 
confined mostly to snow, are expected 
to accompany the invading Polar air 
between the 6th and 10th, 21st and 
25th. Farm activity should slow to a 
winter pace . . . expenses turning up¬ 
ward as livestock go on feed. Mean¬ 
while, off the farm, it is probable that 
curling and hockey will cut into the 
football season. V 


Maritime Provinces 

Cold weather, aggravated by accom¬ 
panying snow, or rain, toward the 
25th, will round out the month of 
October. Gradual warming will be 
experienced in early November, with 
a number of mild days between the 4th 
and 8th. Sharply lower temperatures 
will follow on the heels of advancing 
snow or rain, about the 10th. Addi¬ 
tional precipitation can be expected 
between the 15th and 20th, prior to a 
spell of relatively mild weather to¬ 
ward the 25th. Snow or rain will per¬ 


vade the provinces again about the 
25th to 28th, as cold air pushes in 
behind a' series of storms over the 
provinces. 

In general, temperatures will aver¬ 
age above normal due to the frequency 
of mild days and virtual absence of 
extreme cold. Precipitation should fall 
short of the amounts ordinarily real¬ 
ized in November. This is not to say 
there will be an abundance of fair 
weather; rather, the month is likely 
to be dark and sullen with sunshine 
appreciably below normal. V 


PRECIPITATION 

NOV. 



PRECIPITATION 

NOV. 



TEMPERATURE 


TEMPERATURE 
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Fairlane 500 Town Victoria 


NEW ’57 F 



I 



a whole era ahead of the field ! 


. ; ' 

: (Am'hW/1 i i Ai 


Look at all that’s VIGW 
in the ’57 Ford! 

► 2 new super-sizes—Fairlane and Fairlane 500 models 
now over 17% feet long . . . Custom and Custom 300 
models now over 16 % feet long 

^ 18 breath-taking models . . . including 5 brand-new 
station wagons 

Two longer wheelbases . . . far greater length, lowness 
and roominess 

► New front-hinging hood for greater safety, easier 
servicing 

► Dramatic new canted tail fins 

► New thinner rooflines, swept-back windshields 

► New Safety-Curved instrument panel with recessed 
controls 

► New "Automatic Doorman ” ... a helping hand in 
opening and closing rear doors 

► New cowl ventilation for fresher, cleaner air 

► New Lifeguard safety features 

► 3 new Silver Anniversary V-8 engines 

► New, more powerful Mileage Maker Six 

► New Super-Filter air cleaner, disposable oil filter 

► Revolutionary new frame, over a foot wider midway 

► New " Even-Keel ” rear suspension and 4-way Angle- 
Poised front suspension for a softer, safer ride 

► Plus many other new features that put Ford a whole 
era ahead! 


Two new super sizes far longer, 
lower than ever before, with all 
Ford’s famous headroom retained! 


It’s here now—in your Ford-Monarch 
Dealer’s showroom . . . the finest 
Ford of all time, with the most 
sweeping changes in all Ford history! 

It took a revolution in design to 
make possible Ford’s new low-to- 
the-ground styling for ’57. These 
lithe and lovely ’57 Fords are actually 
up to 9 inches longer than in ’56 . . . 
the biggest cars in their field, longer 
than many medium-priced models! 
They’re up to 4 inches lower, too— 
yet there’s just as much headroom 
and legroom as ever! 

The new kind of "magic” you’ll 
discover when you drive the new kind 
of Ford for ’57 starts with the new 


'Inner Ford ’—proved in action! At its 
very foundation is a new and revolu¬ 
tionary kind of chassis ... a new 
contoured frame that’s built a full 
foot wider midway! 

This is the 25th anniversary of 
Ford’s V-8 leadership . . . and the 
new kind of Ford for ’57 brings you 
even more of the kind of performance 
that made Ford the leader! Now 
Ford offers three brand-new V-8’s— 
the 190-Hp. Ford V-8, the 212-Hp. 
Thunderbird V-8 and the mighty new 
245-Hp. Thunderbird Special V-8! 
And Canada’s newest SIX—the ’57 
Mileage Maker Six—is available in 
all Custom and Custom 300 models 
and in three popular station wagons! 







































It fake? money to 
make good gasoline. 



past few years. Two gallons of today's gasoline 
do the work of three in the '20s. 



gasolines, and new equipment to put these 

techniques to work, has cost a lot of money. 


@ 




Imperial, with by far Canada's most extensive oil 
research facilities, has spent 20 million dollars 
over the past ten years on research alone. 



P: 

Pk 

Imperial spent 65 million in the same 

period directly on new equipment to 
improve gasoline quality. 

It's costing more and more money to make the gasolines 
required by today's more powerful cars. 



IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 



FARM NOTES 


The Golden Plow, a replica of an old English Norfolk plow, will be awarded 
this month, for the fourth time, to the champion plowman of the world. 


Plow Symbolizes 
The “Golden Rule” 

HE Golden Plow, awarded each 
year for world supremacy in the 
craft of plowing, is being competed 
for at Oxford, England, this month, 
with 24 countries participating. It has 
become the custom to erect a cairn on 
the site of the plowing match each 
year, and two have been raised so far 
in Canada and Sweden. This year the 
cairn at Oxford will be of the local 
Oxfordshire flint, but a replica of the 
Golden Plow, surmounting it, will be 
the gift of Canadian plowmen. 

This annual international event, 
now in its fourth year, began at Co- 
bourg, Ontario, and it was an Ontario 
man, W. G. Underhay of Laurel, who 
proposed the award of the Golden 
Plow each year to the winner, as a 
symbol of the Golden Rule to inspire 
man to 1 higher aims. V 

New Grit 

For Canadian Hens 

A new industry at Teitmerance 
Vale, 60 miles north of Frederic¬ 
ton, N.B., should have an important 
effect on Canadian egg production. 
Deposits of marble limestone grit 
found in that area have made possible 
the first plant in Canada to process 
this material. Thorough tests at the 
Fredericton Experimental Farm show 
that the marble contains enough cal¬ 
cium to be as good, if not better than, 
the insoluble grit and oyster shell 
combination now used for egg pro¬ 
duction, and it might replace entirely 
the materials which are imported at 
present. 

In an experiment run between May 
17 and August 31 this year, three 
pens of Barred Rock and three pens 
of New Hampshire hens were given 
hoppers of marble limestone grit, and 
three pens of each breed were given 
insoluble grit (granite) and oyster 
shell. All groups had a regular all¬ 
mash hatching ration. Average egg 
production was practically the same 
with both treatments, and in a shell 
quality test using a salt solution, (eggs 
which sink have the better shells), 
the number of sinkers was 52 per 
cent for the marble limestone groups, 
and 42 per cent with insoluble grit 


and oyster shell. The amount of 
marble consumed was slightly less in 
the case of the New Hampshires and 
considerably less for Barred Rocks, 
compared with the combined weight 
of insoluble grit and oyster shell in 
the other pens. V 

Brome Seed 
Scarcity Expected 

T HIS year’s short crop is expected 
to double the price of brome grass 
seed, as well as making it scarce. It 
is advisable to order early, because 
some of the seed will probably be 
exported. 

As another grass to mix with brome 
and make it go farther, P. H. Ford of 
the soils and crops branch of the 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture 
suggests meadow fescue. Although 
not quite as good as brome, it is ex¬ 
cellent for pasture, does exceptionally 
well in low-lying areas, and is easier 
to handle in the seed drill as a mix¬ 
ture, owing to the large seed. 

The recommended mixture for 
Manitoba, where there is plenty of 
moisture, is five pounds of brome to 
four pounds of meadow fescue and 
three pounds of alfalfa. This will help 
to take some of the pressure off scarce 
brome seed. V 

Wives Win 
Potato Price Battle 

HE wives of potato growers in 
Suffolk County, Long Island, have 
won a higher price for their husbands’ 
produce. The women, demanding a 
living price for the potatoes, started 
to picket potato grading stations last 
month, and within a few days they 
were negotiating with a group of 
dealers, the Long Island Agricultural 
Marketing Association. 

The trouble arose because the 
farmers were receiving $1 for 100 
pounds of potatoes, whereas the 
housewife was paying $4.60 at the 
store. The Women’s Picketing Com¬ 
mittee of the Long Island Farmers 
Institute demanded $2 per 100 
pounds of No. 1 Cobblers, and $1.75 
for other grades. They got an increase, 
but the agreement was worded 
vaguely to avoid the appearance of 
price fixing. V 








At the dairy, stainless steel storage 
tanks, coolers,pasteurizing and processing 
equipment help keep milk pure. 


October, 1956 


...and makes jobs for Canadians 

From milking time to bottling time, milk produced 
by the most modern farms and dairies seldom 
touches anything but nickel-containing stainless 
steel. 

This stainless steel has a hard, corrosion-resistant 
surface that is easy to clean. When used in farm and 
dairy equipment, it helps keep milk pure. 

All the stainless steel produced in Canada for this 
equipment is made with Inco nickel. Here’s how 
this Inco nickel helps provide jobs for Canadians: 

1. Nickel-bearing ores are mined, milled and 


smelted by Inco near Sudbury, Ontario. Final 
refining is done at Inco’s plant in Port Colborne, 
Ontario. 

2. Inco nickel is used in Canada for the manu¬ 
facture of stainless steel. 

3. This stainless steel is used by Canadian manu¬ 
facturers in the production of milking machines, 
coolers and other equipment for handling and 
processing milk. 

These steps in the manufacture of this equipment 
—from the ore to the finished product—require 
thousands of workmen. In this way, Inco nickel 
stays in Canada to help provide jobs for Canadians. 


/A, 

INCO. 


Write for a free copy of 
the illustrated booklet, 
"The Romance of Nickel", 


This is how stainless steel 
made in Canada with Inco Nickel 
helps bring you pure milk 


Inco Metals at Work in Canada 


about 8% nickel. The Inco nickel used to make stainless 
steel in Canada is mined, milled, smelted and refined here, 
and stays in Canada to help provide jobs for Canadians. 


To make sure the milk you drink is pure, many Canadian 
farmers and dairymen now use milk-handling and pro¬ 
cessing equipment made from stainless steel containing 


MILK COOLER 


BOTTLING MACHINE 


Use of stainless steel metal parts 
in bottling machine helps keep 
milk sanitary at bottling time. 


Milk is quickly chilled to 
lowtemperatures in coolers 
made of easy-to-clean 
stainless steel. 


MILKING MACHINE 


To guard the purity of milk at 
milking time practically all 
metal parts of milking machines 
are made of stainless steel. 


DAIRY TANK TRUCK 


Nickel-containing stainless steel lining of tank 
truck helps protect milk from contamination. 


PROCESSING AND COOLING EQUIPMENT 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 

Producer oj Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, ORC Brand Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium, Iron Ore and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals. 
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ROOFING and SIDING 




In the half-century and more that galvanized steel has been used in Canada 
for farm buildings, it has been proved over and over again that this material 
has important advantages over any other metal. For example: 

Economy: Initial cost is lower; ap¬ 
plication is faster. 

Strength: More rigid, permits greater 
spacing of nailing supports, saves 
lumber. . . . Expands and contracts 
less. . . . Resists extreme wind pres¬ 
sure from within or without. 

Toughness: Does not tear in hand¬ 
ling, erecting, or nailing; does not 
develop hidden cracks. 

Durability: Can be preserved in 
service years after other metals have 
failed, by one-coat painting at long 
intervals. 


i 


Fire Resistance: Does not burn or 
melt; will confine fire to its source. 


Salvage Value: Can be retrieved 
from repair or demolition work for 
further use. 


Resistance to Corrosion: Highly 
resistant to the acids and alkalies 
which attack softer metals.* 


Ease of Maintenance: Can be sue 

cessfully repaired by ordinary solder 
ing right on the job. 


Wrongest, 


most durable , 
10st economUal 

Material you 
( on bnu 


FREE—Booklet giving valuable hints 
on the application of steel roofing 
and siding, and tables for estimating 
your needs. Write to: "STELCOAT,’ 
The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Dept. CG, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Today, the superiority of galvanized steel over other metals is more pronounced 
than ever. Stelco is producing, on its new Continuous Galvanizing Line, sheets 
with the tightest, toughest zinc coating achieved anywhere. 

These new "STELCOAT” Galvanized Steel Sheets are available fabricated or 
flat through all established metal roofing contractors. 



Ask your regular supplier for 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHEETS 


A patented process achieves extremely close 
control of both the weight and adherence of 
the zinc. "STELCOAT” Galvanized Steel Sheets 
— produced in a variety of gauges — can be 
worked to the limits of the steel itself without 
any trace of peeling, flaking, or cracking of 
the zinc finish. 

Stelco’s new Continuous Galvanizing Line — 
the most modern in Canada. 

/ 56092J 


• HAMILTON — MONTREAL 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 





Peaceful 

Atoms 

The promise of atomic energy to agriculture 
lies in the prospect it offers of greatly increased 
knoivledge about plants, animals and the soil 

iiy H. S. FRY 


/ 



% 




[Courtesy .Prof. E. T. Andersen, Univ. Man. 

This is a young strawberry plant, the light portions indicating the presence of 
radioactive phosphorus supplied as fertilizer. Picture by X-ray photography. 


f B^HE first atomic theory was put 
on record more than 400 years 
JL B.C., but it was not until the 
beginning of the 19th century (about 
1808) that an English chemist and 
schoolmaster, John Dalton, enunciated 
the first scientific atomic theory. The 
events of the last 60 years, since the 
discovery of the electron in 1898 and 
the explanation of radioactivity in 
1902, have not only modified Dalton’s 
theory about the atom, but have 
definitely put the civilized world on 
the way to what is now called the 
atomic age. 

By 1939, when World War II 
opened, the military importance of 
atomic energy was realized by very 
few scientists, among whom was the 
late Albert Einstein. He, together with 
three other refugees from Nazi and 
Fascist countries, brought the matter 
to the attention of the late President 
Roosevelt. By 1943, construction of a 
factory was started in the United 
States, and by the summer of 1945, 
enough of the critical Uranium-235 
had been prepared, at a cost of about 
a billion dollars, to produce at least 
one atomic bomb. This first atomic 
weapon was successfully tested on 
July 16, 1945. The second and third 
were dropped on the Japanese cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, on August 
6 and August 9, 1945. After these 
events the world knew more than it 
cared to remember about atomic war¬ 
fare. 

F lORTUNATELY, the atom, like all 
lifeless substances, knows nothing of 
right or wrong, and is lacking in both 
sentiment and desire. Consequently, 
it was not long after the war until 
scientists began to turn their attention 
to more peaceful uses for atomic 
energy, the significance of which 
burst upon the world of Everyman 
amidst the tragedy of war. 

Nevertheless, it was the new 
knowledge developed via atomic 
bomb research which made it possible 
to expand peaceful uses for atomic 
energy. The fact that radioactivity 
represents the disintegration of matter, 
and that an isotope is a form of a 
natural element, which reacts chemi¬ 
cally as does the natural element, but 
is of a different atomic weight, has 
opened up immense possibilities for 
the use of radioactive isotopes in 
medicine, agriculture, biology and 
industry. 


By the time of the first Interna- are desirable. Only a few can be 
tional Atomic Energy Conference held expected to make a definite contri- 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in August, bution to plant or varietal improve- 
1955, nearly 1,300 different isotopes ment. Nevertheless, they are much 
had been found in nature, or produced cheaper and much more quickly ob- 
artificially. Of these, some 800 are tained than by the standard method" 
radioactive, and about 150 had al- of cross-breeding, followed by several 
ready proved useful in the fields men- back-crosses and adequate testing, 
tioned above. Radioactive cobalt-60, which normally requires ten or more 
carbon-14, and phosphorus-32 are years all told. From irradiation to a 
among the isotopes of elements most supply of seed sufficient to sow a large 
frequently used. acreage, might take as little as five 

Two principal uses for radioisotopes years, where a desirable mutant is 
in agricultural research have been discovered. 



Left: Stewart, a durum variety, which is rusted, lodged, and was later, than the 
stiff-strawed, early, and more rust-free mutation from Stewart, shown on right. 


found. One, used principally in plant r | THIS type of work was first done in 
breeding, is irradiation, with a view to A Sweden quite a few years ago. It 
the production of one or more useful was started in 1951 at the University 

mutations, or “sports.” A mutation is of Saskatchewan, where a s tiff er- 

the sudden appearance of a plant in strawed Montcalm barley was sought 

a field or garden, which is distinctly and eight promising mutations se- 

different in one or more character- cured, including five produced from 

istics, from the seed or plant from the same material at Edmonton. This 

which it came. Moreover, it will method is being used at many U.S. 

breed true. Nature produces muta- institutions with quite a number of 

tions from time to time, but they satisfactory results. At the University 

are comparatively rare. Irradiation can of Manitoba, Professor L. H. Shebeski 

be counted on to do it many times as is continuing the work he initiated 

rapidly. Not all mutations, however, while at Saskatoon, and though noth¬ 


ing of proved usefulness has yet had 
time for development, pictures on this 
page show a mutant of Stewart durum 
wheat which is substantially earlier, 
stiffer-strawed, and much more resist¬ 
ant to rust than Stewart. Irradiated 
potatoes have produced a smooth¬ 
skinned Netted Gem, and a light- 
colored Pontiac. Irradiation is also 
being used with some tomatoes and 
apples. 

. For the most part, however, radio¬ 
active isotopes are used as tracers, 
in studies of what goes on inside'-of 
plants and the bodies of animals. 

One of the most useful, and ulti¬ 
mately, perhaps, most promising uses 
for radioisotope tracers is in the study 
of photosynthesis. This is the process 
in which the radiant energy from the 
sun, together with carbon dioxide and 
water, are transformed through the 
agency of chlorophyll, the green mat¬ 
ter of plants, into carbohydrates, such 
as sugar, starches, cellulose and gums. 
The carbohydrates of plants are the 
sources of energy to animals that eat 
them. It is worth remembering, how¬ 
ever, that this energy, secured pri¬ 
marily from the sun, is originally 
produced by nuclear reaction in the 
body of the sun, which is funda¬ 
mentally of the same nature as the 
reactions that result in the atomic 
energy released by man. A great deal 
has so far been learned about photo¬ 
synthesis, but all of the processes in¬ 
volved are not yet understood. 

Another factor of just as much 
fundamental importance in the growth 
of the plant as the process of photo¬ 
synthesis is the way by which light 
controls the processes of growth. It is 
known that these processes are con¬ 
trolled by a plant-growth hormone 
called auxin, or indolacetic acid. What 
is not known yet is the substance 
within the plant that this hormone 
combines with to exercise this control. 

A NOTHER area in which radioiso¬ 
tope tracers have been very use¬ 
ful is in tracing the. way in which 
plants secure and use their food sup¬ 
plies. 

These radioisotopes are sometimes 
called tagged atoms, because wher¬ 
ever they go inside the plant, or 
animal, they can be traced with a 
Geiger counter, which can register 
' the energy they are constantly giving 
off. Remember, radioactivity repre- 
(Please turn to page 58) 
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“It doesn’t take much to turn the 
heads of people like the Barretts,” 
Mrs. Parler sniffed as the car loaded 
to the danger point bore the victors 
away. “Imagine what would happen 
if the real thing ever came along for 
Buzz Barrett!” 


No one then guessed that the real 
thing was about to come along for 
the Barretts—that Fate was soon to 
knock at their weatherbeaten shack. 
We had lived beside the Barretts for 
years and we had come to know 
many intimate little things about them 
—their likes, dislikes and idiosyn¬ 
crasies. There was no one in the dis¬ 
trict who did not feel able to predict 
just how the Barretts would react to a 
given situation,, and yet we were to be 
reminded that one of the intriguing 
things about knowing people is the 
fa,ct that one really never does! We 
all were so unprepared for what fol¬ 
lowed that the story of Buzz will go 
down as one of the least understood ^ 
happenings in our part of the country. 


The roar of the crowd teas frightening. It hit 
him in leaves. Buzz started the long windup 
for his first pitch in it major league battle. 




The Buzz Barrett Story 


The lad was an enigma to those of us ivho knew his family. What 


happened to Dan Barrett’s son, will go down as one of the least 
understood things in our part of the country 


by INA BRUNS 


T HE Buzz Barrett story began 
one Sunday afternoon when 
Huxley was playing host to the 
Millerville team. Until the day of that 
baseball game, if Buzz had been 
noticed at all, it was only because he 
wore his hair too long or clipped to 
the scalp, because his trousers were 
either too big or too small, or because 
he ate bacon-fat sandwiches for 
lunch. Folks sometimes noticed and 
wondered about the deep scars that 
marked the lad’s hands. No one 
imagined that this boy, with the round 
brown eyes set in the round brown 
face, was about to spark a drama that 
kept the district talking for years. 

On this particular Sunday, Buzz 
and his family had come to watch the 
game just as they had always done. 
Mrs. Barrett was waving her bonnet 
and bawling directions to the players 
while her young son sat on the side¬ 
railing, his eyes wide but his face 
empty of emotion. Bob Jackson went 
down in a cloud of dust and came 
up with a badly twisted ankle. Big 
Dan Barrett, who was usually pressed 


into the game at moments like this, 
ambled out on the field and held up 
his hands for silence. 

“Folks,” Dan said, “I’m going to 
send in a player who is already a 
better man than I ever was. If you 
boys want to pull this game out of 
the fire you’d better give him a try.” 
Dan turned and shouted, “Buzz, come 
on out here and do your stuff.” 

A roar of protest went up that 
could be heard half way to Millerville. 
Huxley didn’t want a kid pulling them 
down to even greater defeat than they 
were already facing. For a few min¬ 
utes the crowd shouted indignation 
at such a suggestion and then Samuel 
Thompson, stepped out on the field 
and demanded silence. “Put the kid 
in the game,” he said quietly. “He’s 
batted so many balls into my corn¬ 
field that he’s cut off half an acre 
around the school. You can’t lose 
anything but the game and from 
where I’m sitting you’ve already lost 
it.” 

The big boss had spoken, yet even 
with this testimonial Buzz would have 


O NE of the people who knew the 
Barretts best was my mother. In 
fact it was she who hurried through 
the rain one soggy April night to 
preside at Buzz Barrett’s birth. Ever 
since she had won a scholarship that 
culminated in her becoming a teacher 
at 16, folks had considered her an 
authority on all subjects. When she 
married at 19 and settled in her home 
district, people just naturally started 
calling on her for medical assistance. 
The Barretts were the family most 
often in need of her services. 


“Wouldn’t you know that baby 
would arrive on a night like this?” 
Gramps grumbled as he spotted 
young Willie Barrett rushing across 
the pasture as fast as his short legs 
would carry him. Mother had the 
familiar black bag out even before 
the boy’s feet beat a tattoo up the 
wooden walk. 


been hooted from the field except 
that no one openly disputed Samuel 
Thompson’s word. Grudgingly, the 
Huxley players who depended on 
seasonal jobs from Thompson, allowed 
Buzz to take up a position far out on 
the field. Buzz saw almost no action 
until he suddenly found himself at 
bat with three men on base. Miller¬ 
ville took one look at this lean young¬ 
ster and were all set for the celebra¬ 
tion. Buzz got under the ball and 
knocked it half way across town. 


“I won’t be late,” Mother consoled 
Gramps. “That’s one thing about the 
Barretts. It’s never an all night 
affair.” 

“A young ’un every spring and a 
crop failure every fall,” the old man 
mumbled. Gramps wasn’t as hard¬ 
bitten as he sounded. He was as con¬ 
cerned as anyone else over the trials 
and tribulations of the Barretts. 


Young Willie came bursting into 
the room sobbing “Pa wants you to 
come quick Mrs. Mac. Ain’t no one 
there but Pa and us kids.” Mother 
stuffed a jar of blackberry jam into 
the bag while Gramps made his weary 
way to the telephone to call Dr. i 
Crowley. 


Through the wet woods the two of 
them hurried that spring night. Mo¬ 
ther praying that Willie would take 
the right path in the uncertainty of 


(Please turn to page 37) 


T HAT was a proud day for the 
Barretts! They swarmed about 
Buzz beating him on the back and 
bawling their victory to the town. 
Samuel Thompson came over and 
shook hands with Buzz and offered 
to take the Barrett family for a ride 
in his new car—a car that boasted an 
automatic windshield wiper along 
with other unheard of wonders. The 
Huxley team even hinted that they 
might consider taking Buzz on as a 
full time stand-in. 
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Pat Hill tries one of the peaches straight from O Edna May, watched by Manager Abe Willnis, and 9 Packing peaches at the new Beamsville plant. The 
the tree in one of Niagara-on-the-Lake orchards. ^ the president, Harry Datvson, pressure-tests peach. ** central plant ensures standard quality of fruit. 



A Abe Willms at forced-air cold, storage in Beams- 
ville plant for the Allied Fruit Farms peaches. 


Harry Dawson, president of the Board, explaining 
new peach carton where it goes into steri-cooler. 


f. Peaches in cartons are pulled by an endless chain 
into a hydro-cooler, where ice removes field heat. 


Pepping Up 

Peach Marketing 

Real effort is now evident in the Ontario peach 
industry to make up for some lost time 

by DON BARON 


T HE Ontario Fresh-Peach Growers Marketing 
Board made history this summer with the 
largest single sale of peaches on record. The 
Ontario Peach Growers’ Co-operative, its selling 
agency, sold 22,000 baskets of peaches to a large 
grocery chain, for sale on one of the big peach 
weekends this year. Such a sale would not have been 
possible before the Board came into operation, be¬ 
cause no single organization handled sufficient 
volume to meet the needs of such a chain. 

This is not, however, the only move made by the 
Board this summer. 

The primary aim of the Board has been to im¬ 
prove peach quality through better growing, 
handling and selling methods. They have a dozen 
fieldmen visiting the 2,800 peach grower members 
of the Co-op, helping them to turn out a better 
peach. The Board has insisted this year that any 
peaches shipped out of the province be pre-cooled, 
either by cold air refrigeration, or by water, using 
hydro-cooling, or steri-cooling (small amount of 
chlorine added to water as disinfectant). The aim 
is to retard breakdown and reduce loss from brown 
rot. 

The Board is also searching for the kind of con¬ 
tainer that will sell peaches to the best advantage, 


and experiments with new containers have been 
under way. Most popular pack so far this season, is 
the six-quart basket, packed without heaping, but 
with large peaches, to make a top-quality package. 
The two layers are separated by cardboard, and 
each peach in the top layer is placed in a purple, 
crinkle-paper cup. 

Many of these baskets now are packed in an 
attractive cardboard master-pack, holding four in¬ 
dividual baskets. Likewise, the Co-op is trying four- 
quart, wire-top wooden boxes, too, these packed in 
wooden master cartons for shipment. Despite the 
short crop this year, they put out a cardboard half¬ 
bushel box, which was a more economical buy, 
volume-wise, for the housewife who buys peaches 
for canning. 

T HE peach Board, set up three years ago, has 
made important gains since its inception. It is 
accumulating a mass of records that were never 
before available for the trade. It has direct com¬ 
munication with 40 shipping platforms in the peach 
areas of Niagara and Leamington, and knows of 
every delivery of peaches. By 10:00 a.m., any day, 
they can tell the volume of peaches that were ship¬ 
ped the previous day (Please turn to page 60) 



H With new pack top layer is wrapped in crinkle 
cups and four baskets are shipped in every carton. 



O Record single peach sale in Ontario was made this 
" summer with 22,000 baskets sold to grocery chain. 














Champion George Redpath of Scotland 
shouts how whistle signals are given. 


Supreme Champions — 

A MAN AND HIS 


The story of how, for the first time in history, a Scottish shepherd won 
the Hired Shepherd’s Championship and the Supreme Championship, at 
the same International Sheepdog Trials, held in Wales last month 

by SYDNEY MOORHOUSE 


Photographs hy Cyril Lindley 


O N a cold and windy September day, so typi¬ 
cal of those that have graced this last British 
summer, I watched a Scottish shepherd, 
George R. Redpath, and his nine-year-old collie, 
Moss, win the “Blue Riband of the Heather” at the 
annual championships organized by the Interna¬ 
tional Sheepdog Society, the premier organization 
of its kind in the world. 

His success came at the end of three days in 
which, from morning to early evening, we had 
watched the most accomplished handlers of sheep¬ 
dogs in Britain working their collies on a North 
Welsh hillside above the coastal resort of Lland¬ 
udno. Officially, the championships took place on 
a golf course, but this particular one was on the 
flanks of a hill which rose steeply above the fair¬ 
way. A background of bracken and rock made it 
almost akin to the mountain sides of Scotland and 
Wales and the fells of Northern England, upon 
which most of the dogs that took part perform 
their daily task. 

To get to Llandudno the collies themselves had 
first of all to compete at one of the three National 
championship trials—England, Scotland, and Wales 
—and there to have gained a place in the first 12 
out of 50 or more competitors. The 36 dogs I saw 
at Llandudno had, therefore, already got through 
one test of their skill. At the International trials 
they were put through another test, from which, 
again, the top 12 went forward to take part in the 
most searching test of all—the supreme champion¬ 
ship of the International Society. 

A LL through a long day I watched the 36 collies 
gathering little flocks of five Welsh Mountain 
sheep, driving them in triangular fashion through 
two hurdle gates, and then, with the handler him¬ 
self now able to assist, separate two unmarked 
sheep from the remainder, drive all five into a 
small pen, and, finally, detach one specified indi¬ 
vidual from its fellows and hold it apart as long 
as the judges deemed necessary, to ensure that the 
dog was in complete control, of the situation. 

With that test—the qualifying round—went the 
International Farmers’ Championship. This honor 
went, not to a farmer, but a miner, Harry Green- 
slade, from the South Wales valleys at Cwmcarn, 
who trains sheepdogs as a hobby and does part- 
time shepherding to keep his collies in practice, 
Greenslade is, however, every bit as skilled in the 
handling of a sheepdog as any farmer in the 
Principality, and both this year and in 1955, he 
won the Welsh National Championship with his 
collie, Glen. 

That a miner should win a farmers’ champion¬ 
ship may seem strange, but the International 
Sheepdog Society divides its competitors into two 
sections, hired shepherds and farmers. A hired 
shepherd is described as one who works for an 
employer other than his own parents, and anyone 
not complying with this qualification must compete 
with the farmers. Britain is, of course, a nation of 
animal lovers, and in Wales especially, the in¬ 


herent love of sheepdog handling is sP strong that 
many whose daily lives take them apart from the 
land are keenly interested in training and working 
sheepdogs. Perhaps this is a legacy of the past, 
when shepherding was one of the chief occupations 
of the Welshman. Indeed, many who now find 



Winning the supreme and shepherd’s championships 
with different dogs, Redpath caused a sensation. 


employment in the quarries and mines are not 
many generations removed from the farms and 
sheepruns. 

Harry Greenslade was joined by four other 
Welshmen, three Scots, and two Englishmen,—one 


of whom, Tom Longton, from the Lancaster area, 
got two dogs into the final 12—, for the supreme 
championship test. Naturally, there was a deal of 
jubilation among the Welsh contingent that night, 
especially when it became known that Wales had 
won the team shield given for the highest aggre¬ 
gate from the 12 handlers in the qualifying round, 
but Scotsmen were equally sure that one of their 
four would pull it off, especially as George Redpath 
had already tasted the fruits of victory in the Hired 
Shepherd’s Championship on the opening day. 
Then, he had won with a four-year-old dog, Coon, 
and although this collie had failed to survive the 
'qualifying round for the supreme event, his Moss 
was considered as a probable winner. 

The Englishmen are always less vociferous on 
such occasions, but talking to them one detected 
a quiet confidence that there was more than an 
outside chance of winning a title, which, with one 
exception (when Ashton Priestley, who recently 
toured North America with his dogs, won at Black¬ 
pool in 1951), has proved so elusive since the war. 

I was fortunate in having attended all three 
National trials, and for my own part, felt that the 
issue was much more open than for many years, 
and was made even more so by the fact that James 
M. Wilson, nine-times supreme champion and un¬ 
doubtedly the greatest handler of all time, had 
this year chosen a watching brief. 

A FTER two days of sunshine, the weather was 
dull and cold for the final test, and to make 
things really difficult, a strong, persistent wind 
came right down the hillside and made it difficult 
for collies to hear the signals, when working at 
long range. 



Ted J ones of Bala, Wales, with his two sheep dogs, Gwyn and Meg, which he worked as a pair to perform th 
difficult feat of penning a specified number of sheep. This team came first in the brace championship 







DOG 

Nearly half a mile up this hillside, ten sheep 
were released from a pen, and it was the collie’s 
first task to make a right-handed curve up the 
slope to gather these and bring them through a 
gateway, to a post about half-way between the 
release pen and the handler. Then the collie had 
to be signalled away to the right, to gather another 
ten from a field separated horn the remainder of 
the course by an earth bank and hedge, and bring 
them through the same gate to join the rest. 

Next came the driving of all 20 over the usual 
triangular course, which finished at a ring 50 feet 
in diameter. Working within that ring, the handler 
and dog had to separate from the rest five sheep 
indicated by green tags round their necks, and 
drive these into a pen. 

Early in the day, it was quite obvious that the 
collies were experiencing a lot of difficulty in hear¬ 
ing the signals in the opening stages, particularly 
at that vital point when the turn for the second 
group of sheep had to be made. And as the day 
went on it was equally obvious that those handlers 
who used whistled, rather than shouted signals, 
were having the most success. 

It was the Welshmen who had the first real cause 
for jubilation. The youngest of the 12 competitors, 
Meirion Jones, who comes from Landrillo in the 
upper reaches of the Dee valley, and not far from 
the place where the very first sheepdog trial of all 
time was promoted in 1873, made a great start 
with his three-year-old Tibbie, the youngest dog to 
qualify. Meirion is the son of John Jones, one of 
the finest handlers Wales has produced and winner 
of the supreme title in 1935; and I was interested 
to see the father watching it all at Llandudno. 
Today, John Jones is less concerned with compet¬ 
ing than training and has exported many fine 
workers from Britain in the last few years. 

Tibbie has, however, one major weakness and 
that is in her driving. All too often, she waited for 
a signal before going on with the work, which re¬ 
duced what should be a demonstration of inherent 
control into a mechanical process. Nevertheless, I 
regard this bitch as one of the most promising 
youngsters I have seen for some time. 

Just before lunch, we felt that England had 
taken the lead as the result of a good run from 
Tom Longton with his nine-year-old Bute. The first 
outrun was satisfactory, but it needed a lot of com¬ 
mands to get Bute away for the second sheep; and 
it was here that Longton lost valuable points. 
There was little amiss with the closing stages, and 
although the final scores are not announced until 
the close of the trials, the experts—and there were 
many among the spectators—maintained that while 
the Englishman was ahead, he had left plenty of 
room for his rivals to get in front of him. 

The apparent English supremacy was shortlived. 
Immediately after the lunch break, George Red- 
path came on with Moss. There was a delightful 
outrun, and then Moss, like so many before him, 
hesitated before going out for the second batch of 
sheep. One felt, however, that the delay was 
entirely due to his not hearing the signals rather 
than any reluctance to go. When he did get the 
command he sped away like a dog that fully in¬ 
tended winning. (Please turn to page 60) 


In the top picture, H. Greenslade of Wales, who won 
the farmers’ championship, approaches sotne sheep 
to separate a marked group to be penned. In the 
second picture, George Redpath with his dog. Moss, 
shows how the sheep are separated, or shed. Then, in 
the third picture, he starts to pen the marked group. 
The bottom photograph shows W. J. Evans of Wales 
driving sheep through narrow gate in the doubles. 
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100-bu. Model 200, ground-driven. Also available with P.T.O. 


Just what the dairy man ordered! 



130-bu. P.T.O. Model 330 spreader. Also converts to forage wagon. 


Just what the cattleman ordered! 

With full 100-bushel capacity, is for you cattlemen who want to 
this big low-slung spreader saves move big tonnages from feedlot to 
trips and makes it easy to manure farthest fields. Compared with 
your farthest fields. And it’s built 60 and 70-bushel spreaders, in 
to take the beating of daily use. common use, this 130-bushel New 
For example, the sidewall con- Holland will cut trips in half, 
struction combines steel for Best of all, this machine doesn’t 
strength with wood for corrosion stand idle from one spreading 
resistance. Available as a ground- season to the next. When there’s 
driven or a power-take-off ma- silage to put up, it converts to a 
chine with rims for a selection of self-unloading wagon. Or, with 
tire sizes. You can depend on your cross-conveyor, it becomes an 
Model 200 to keep rolling year H c ,r b ?nk feeder. New 

after year. Holland Machine Co., a sub¬ 

sidiary of Sperry Rand Corp., 
This is the big one! Model 330 Brantford, Ont. 


Model 335 

has 130-bushel capacity 
on 4-wheel wagon or 
truck chassis. Especially 
useful on steep hill-side 
farms. 


^>4 New Holland 

Holland , 

rlssssJJ "Fjrst in Grassland Farming-' 

Brantford, Ontario 



Under the 
Pence Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 

I REMEMBER encountering an old 
friend from Manitoba on Welling¬ 
ton Street a few years back. In 
the course of our talk, which took a 
political turn, I remarked, “Well, I 
don’t think George Drew is going to 
become Prime Minister of Canada, but 
I wouldn’t lose any sleep at night if he 
did.” My friend was slightly shocked 
at such calm acceptance of what, to 
him, would be a national calamity. He 
hinted maybe I had lost my sound 
prairie outlook. 

His reaction was particularly inter¬ 
esting, because it seemed to sum up a 
fairly prevalent attitude about the 
national leader of the Progressive Con¬ 
servative party. And this attitude 
wasn’t exactly confined to the West. A 
lot of people, even in his own Ontario, 
seemed unwilling to let George Drew 
run Canada’s affairs. Of course, there 
was the great handicap under which 
any opposition party must labor when 
the country is prosperous, but you also 
sensed a certain lack of confidence in 
Conservative leadership. 

That was back in 1953, or there¬ 
abouts. There’s been another general 
election since then, and under Mr. 
Drew the Conservatives took another 
beating. Liberals began to talk about 
him as their secret weapon, and they 
hoped he would stay around. 

Yet, in spite of such unkind talk, I 
have heard nothing but apparently 
genuine expressions of regret from foes 
as well as friends when Mr. Drew an¬ 
nounced his acceptance of his doctors’ 
advice to give up. They well under¬ 
stood that the decision, as he put it, 
was “heartbreaking,” because giving 
up is not a familiar expression in the 
Drew vocabulary and never has been. 

T HE last couple of years, I think, 
had greatly increased Mr. Drew’s 
stature in the minds of a good many 
of his fellow countrymen. His enor¬ 
mous capacity for work might have 
been recognized before, but what 
chiefly became apparent was that he 
had gained a surer eye for issues. His 
fight for the supremacy of Parliament 
in the matter of extension of govern¬ 
ment powers under the Defence Pro¬ 
duction Act, culminated by a marathon 
speech on his own part, unquestionably 
added to his reputation. The fight 
ended with the government backing 
down—rather a remarkable circum¬ 
stance when you consider the size of 
its Commons majority. 

Personally, I don’t think he was on 
such solid ground this last session in 
the more spectacular debate about the 
natural gas pipeline deal. Much of the 
Conservative argument sounded a lot 
like opposition for its own sake; some 
of us couldn’t help suspecting that 
Mr. Drew just might have followed 
much the same course had he been in 
office. The C.C.F. looked better on the 
issue of a guarantee for a private com¬ 
pany, in order to get a job done 
quickly, because right from the start it 
stood uncompromisingly for public 
ownership, whereas the Conservatives 
came out rather lamely for that solu¬ 
tion of the gas line problem, rather 
late in the debate. 




That, however, may not be so im¬ 
portant. I find numbers of people 
(many of whom live outside Ottawa) 
expressing indignation over the gov¬ 
ernment’s alleged contempt for the 
privileges of Parliament and with a 
disposition to vote against it at the 
next opportunity. If that feeling is at 
all widespread, then George Drew’s 
candidates would stand to gain per¬ 
haps more, over the country as a 
whole, than those of the C.C.F., which, 
after all, has no prospect of forming a 
government. 

W HEN the test does come, how¬ 
ever, they won’t be George 
Drew’s candidates, but someone else’s. 
Now no one will know what might 
have happened, if he had been given 
the chance to lead his party on a third 
occasion. 

And no one will know, either, what 
sort of personal impression he would 
have made next time. In the past, he 
has suffered the misfortune of giving a 
less favorable impression in public, 
than in private. Much of his seeming 
stiffness was actually shyness, a con¬ 
stant surprise to those (like myself) 
who listened to him at big meetings 
and then saw him informally. More 
interesting and agreeable company it 
would be hard to find, even if the 
conversation wound up in an argu¬ 
ment, as it was quite likely to do. 

All in all, he was the sort of public 
man you could like, as well as respect, 
even while disagreeing with him. I 
have found much less personal warmth 
and friendliness in some prominent 
figures whose opinions were closer to 
my own. 

In recent years he seemed to keep 
his choleric temper under better con¬ 
trol. And he also gave some evidence 
of having learned more about the art 
of compromise — never one of his 
strong points. 

The House of Commons will not 
look the same without George Drew at 
his regular place in the front row of 
the opposition. There is no question 
of his force as a debater and critic of 
government policy. And he might have 
made his mark as Prime Minister, too, 
if he had been given the opportunity. V 
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We are often amazed how alu¬ 
minum gets around to unusual 
places. Who would think of 
looking for aluminum in the 
stomach of a Zululand croco¬ 
dile! ... 

It seems when this croc was 
emptied, no less than 32 alum¬ 
inum dog licenses were found in 
its stomach, which suggests that 
Zulu dogs are mighty careless. 
But it proves that aluminum is 
immune even to the formidable 
digestive juices in this reptile’s 
insides. 

Industry capitalizes on this 
resistant quality of aluminum 
when industrial fumes and other 
corrosive conditions present a 
problem: one of several reasons 
why this modem metal is in such 
heavy demand—and why Alcan 
is again increasing its already 
large smelting capacity. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LTD. (ALCAN) 



Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

Explains why drugs and medicines give only tem¬ 
porary relief and fail to remove the causes; tells 
all about a proven specialized non-surgical, non¬ 
medical treatment which has proven successful 
since 1919. Write for this 36-page FREE BOOK 
today. 

Ball Clinic, Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


GET IT AT A GLANCE 


Here and There in 
World Agriculture 

The protein content of 1956 wheat, 

according to a preliminary estimate 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners’ 
research laboratory, is 12.5 per cent, 
based on 3,40(5 samples. The average 
protein level of western Canadian 
wheat over the past five years was 
12.9 per cent. V 

South Peace River district butchers 
have agreed to the establishment of a 
central abattoir at Grande Prairie, 
Alta. The next step will be the choice 
of a site, taking into account a dis¬ 
posal system, water, gas for fuel, and 
a good road. V 

A Dairy Farmers’ Retirement Co¬ 
operative is being planned by farmers 
and the dairies receiving their milk in 
Wisconsin. The probable cost for 
farmers would be about two per cent 
of their gross income for retirement 
coverage, and the dairies would pay 
15 cents per hundredweight. The cost 
would be passed on to the consumer.' V 

The Ontario Rrucellosis Act, which 
came into force this month, designates 
245 townships, where by-laws were 
passed under the Brucellosis Control 
Act . of 1953, as supervised areas. 
Other townships can be added if at 
least two-thirds of the cattle owners 
sign a petition favoring compulsory 
calfhood vaccination in each case. 
The province bears the cost of vac¬ 
cination in supervised areas, using 
vaccine supplied by the Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. V 

A Fraser Valley frozen foods plant 

has a new technique for freezing indi¬ 
vidual peas, beans and corn kernels 
before they are packed. This elimin¬ 
ates the old trouble of having them in 
a solid frozen mass inside the pack. V 

A new natural hormone for fatten¬ 
ing steers has been developed in the 
United States. It combines proges¬ 
terone and estradiol benzoate, two 
hormones produced naturally in preg¬ 
nant cows, causing them to gain 
weight rapidly. V 

Waha tribesmen in Tanganyika, 
Africa, were offered loans of $210 
three years ago to start their own 
creamery, and now there are six in 
operation. All the loans have been re¬ 
paid, and all the creameries are mak¬ 
ing a small profit. V 

The new class for market steers at 
the Canadian National Exhibition was 
won by a 1,090-pound Angus from 
Prospect Farms. The reserve cham¬ 
pion was a 900 - pound Hereford 
shown by G. E. Wiggins of Kempt- 
ville, Ont. V 

Manitoba won more butter prizes at 

the C.N.E. than any other province, 
gaining 68 out of a total of 152. Al¬ 
berta won the creamery butter cham¬ 
pionship for the third successive year, 
the winning entry coming from the 
Central Alberta Dairy Pool branch at 
Stettler. V 

Strawberries are grown on trees in 
Germany. The West German Govern¬ 
ment announced recently that a Hol¬ 
stein gardener has grown an espalier 


strawberry tree about six feet high. 
The strawberries are said to be larger 
than the ordinary type. V 

Moose Mountain Livestock Associa¬ 
tion, Sask., a non-profit organization 
now in its second year, has had to add 
30 more pens already to its Areola 
stockyards. It can now handle 1,500 
head at its feeder and stocker sales. V 

The Ontario Hog Producers’ Co¬ 
operative reported at the annual meet¬ 
ing last month that its gross revenue 
was $558,996 in the first full year. 
The net revenue was $66,071, or 
three cents per hog on the 2,165,000 
marketed by the co-operative. V 

Israel will export 184,000 bushels 
of durum wheat to the U.S. and Italy 
this year. The Israelis import 11 mil¬ 
lion bushels of bread wheat an¬ 
nually. V 

The pale western cutworm will not 

be a serious pest in 1957, except in a 
few areas of southern Alberta, accord¬ 
ing to the Field Crop Insect Labora¬ 
tories at Lethbridge and Saskatoon. 
Cutworm and rainfall surveys were 
made this summer when the larvae 
were feeding. V 

Protective milk, which is milk con¬ 
taining antibodies for the prevention 
of disease, is not effective in adults, 
according to three University of Wis¬ 
consin scientists. In fact, they say that 
only newborn infants can absorb the 
antibodies effectively during the first 
48 hours of life. V 

The Australian Meat Board sees a 
market for lamb in Canada, if it can 
be sold before the new season Cana¬ 
dian lamb comes on the market. The 
best period, they consider, is between 
January and May. V 

The death of John H. Conner, Live¬ 
stock Commissioner for Manitoba, 
occurred last month. A graduate of 
the University of Manitoba, he served 
as agricultural representative at Dau¬ 
phin, and joined the R.C.A.F. during 
the last war. He became livestock 
commissioner in 1949. V 

A 4-H Grape Club, organized in 
Lincoln County, Ontario, last year, 
has been followed by two others this 
year. Grant Mitchell, Lincoln agri¬ 
cultural representative, foresees the 
formation of peach, pear, cherry and 
other fruit clubs. V 

British scientists have found that 
bone marrow, injected into mice, will 
multiply and can repopulate various 
kinds of tissue destroyed by atomic 
radiation. Tests on human patients are 
not feasible at present. V 

The Alberta Government will col¬ 
lect royalties on Christmas trees this 
winter. Only the balsam fir can be cut 
from Crown lands for Christmas trees, 
and the rates are from three cents for 
two to three-foot trees, to nine cents 
for nine and ten-foot trees. V 

Dr. L. B. Thomson, director of the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration, died in Regina on September 
17. An authority on conservation, he 
was formerly superintendent of the 
Swift Current Experimental Farm, 
and had previously established the 
Range Experimental Station at Many- 
berries, Alta. V 


Handiest file 
for your farm 


Black Diamond Axe file 



2 files 
in 1 


• One side 
double cut for 
fast metal removal. 

• Other side single 
cut for smoothing 
and sharpening. 

• Comfortable forged 
handle; handy hang-up 
hole; slips into 
pocket without bulging. 

For fast filing of metal . .. 
for slick touch-ups of axes 
and other tools and imple¬ 
ments ... you just can’t beat 
this 8" Black Diamond Axe 
file. It’s traditionally fine 
Black Diamond quality, too. 


Nicholson File Company of Canada Ltd. 


Write for free 48-page book: 
"FILES FOR THE FARM" 


Port Hope, Ontario 


BLACK 
DIAMOND 
FILES 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in„Canada for more than 50 years 



How to keep your 
horse at work 



9 A rubdown with Absorbine Wash 
right after work helps prevent galled 
shoulders, sore necks, stiffness across the 
back, shoulders and loins. Absorbine 
applied to a blemish or at the first sign 
of puffiness helps stop a more serious 
condition like ringbone or spavin. Does 
not remove hair nor blister skin. Horse 
can be treated on the job. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 

ABSORBINE 
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For less disease 

... more dollar returns 


with the right amount 
of the right antibiotic 
in good feeds every day 



CMLORTETRACYCLINE 


V *«p »'****• 


Keep your pigs HEALTHY all through the growing period 
and continue to raise them at less cost per pound of gain! 
Give them good supplements containing the right amount 
of AUREOMYCIN. 

During the growing period, your pigs can still be retarded 
by visible clinical diseases such as infectious enteritis and 
atrophic rhinitis. They can still be set back by invisible 
“sub-clinical” diseases. The power of AUREOMYCIN in 
suppressing a wide variety of harmful bacteria reduces your 
hog raising costs in three ways: (1) You save pigs. (2) You 
save feed. Pigs don’t waste nutrient fighting disease — they 
use them to put on maximum gains. (3) You save time. 
Pigs get to market sooner. 


The table below tells you the right amount of AUREOMYCIN 
your pigs should receive each day: 


Weight 
of Pig 

AUREOMYCIN 
Chlortetracycline 
your pigs should receive 

AUREOMYCIN 
Chlortetracycline 
per ton of Complete Feed 

Up to 

35 lbs. 

1.5 milligrams daily per 
pound of body weight 

100 grams 

35 lbs. 
to 75 lbs. 

1.5 milligrams daily per , 

pound of body weight grams t 

(tContinue this level to market, if disease is observed in herd) 

75 lbs. 
to market 

0.5 milligram daily per 
pound of body weight 

20 grams 


Your feed manufacturer or feed mixer can supply you with 
feeds and supplements that meet these requirements. See him. 



CT CrAlVAMIJ 


*Reg. U.S. Trade Mark 


“Look for me! When I’m on a tag, 

you know it’s in the bag — 

AUREOMYCIN” 


SOLO IN CANADA BY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


N. D. HOGG, LTD. 

BOX 66. STATION Q, 
TORONTO. ONTARIO 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 
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[Richard Harrington photo 

Karakul sheep find a congenial climate in the Kootenay Valley of British 
Columbia. But they need to be protected against coyotes in the district. 


Dehorn 

Calves Before Winter 

T HE sooner the horns are removed 
from calves, the better, says H. J. 
Hargrave, head of the animal hus¬ 
bandry section at the Lethbridge Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Alberta. The best 
time to dehorn is before the calf is 
two months old, using caustic soda 
or potash immediately after birth, or 
with dehorning spoons or tubes at 
branding time. 

Early fall is suitable for dehorning, 
because it can be done during a wet 
spell while waiting for hay and grain 
to dry in the fields. But if you haven’t 
got around to it yet, be sure to find 
time before they go into the feedlot, 
where it takes extra time and expense 
because the animals are given a signi¬ 
ficant set-back. Most calves are around 
six months old at this time of year, 
so you will need the saw, the gouger, 
or clippers. The saw takes a little 
longer, but many prefer it because it 
causes less bleeding and shock to the 
calf, especially if the horns are big. 
With the saw, there is no chance of 
cracking the skull, as sometimes hap¬ 
pens with clippers used on large 
horns. 

Remember that the feedlot operator 
prefers dehorned feeders too, and you 
will get a few more cents per pound 
in the fall sales. V 

Young Pig 
Losses Are Costly 

HEN a young pig dies between 
birth and weaning, the loss is not 
only of a pig itself, but also in the 
overhead cost of producing that pig. 
This is not a small item, as is shown 
by figures published at Purdue Uni¬ 
versity, which give a loss of approxi¬ 
mately 100 pounds of feed in the case 
of a pig dying at one to three days of 
age, 150 pounds if the pig dies at 21 
days, and 200 pounds at just before 
weaning. 

The extent and causes of these pig 
losses have been investigated by Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiere Experimental 
Farm, Que., using a litter form to col¬ 
lect information on the sire, dam, 
time and date of birth of litters, num¬ 


bers born, total weight of live and 
dead pigs at birth, and the size and 
weight of litters at 21 days and wean¬ 
ing. 

Between 1938 and 1955, 2,908 
pigs were born, 14 per cent died in 
the first week, four per cent in the 
second and third weeks, and 2.1 per 
cent from three weeks to weaning. 
The general causes of mortality were 
breeding practices, such as inherent 
inability of sows to produce enough 
milk, to nutritional factors during 
gestation and lactation, and to man¬ 
agement conditions. A large propor¬ 
tion of the losses occurred during and 
shortly after farrowing through crush¬ 
ing, chilling and lack of sanitation. V 

Pasture Rotation 

For Sheep Worm Control 

T HE best safeguard against stomach 
worms in sheep is to have a good 
pasture program, which means that 
the sheep are well fed and less likely 
to succumb to parasites. It also means 
that the pastures are less likely to 
become contaminated. But once there 
is worm infestation, the use of pheno- 
thiazine or drenching is essential. 

Art Pope of the University of Wis¬ 
consin says that if a sheep carries 
8,000 worms, which is not unusual, 
even a drench cannot kill more than 
90 per cent of them, leaving 800 
worms in the stomach. If half of these 
are females, each can lay 5,000 eggs 
a day, making a total of two million 
eggs by the following day. A flock 
of 40 sheep would therefore spread 
80 million worm eggs in the pasture 
on the day after drenching. 

If pasture has been properly man¬ 
aged, and the ewes and lambs are 
clean, there won’t be much infection 
in the feedlot this winter. Art Pope 
considers that they should have been 
drenched last spring, again at weaning 
time, and finally several weeks before 
breeding. But lambs need to be 
drenched again before they are 
brought in for the winter, as well as 
any ewes that were missed during 
the summer. 

Ralph Bogart and D. W. Hedrick, 
who have studied the use of pasture 
programs for controlling worm infesta- 
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tions at the Oregon State College, say 
that the life of worm larvae varies 
with climate and pasture conditions, 
but they do die after a time. Rotation 
of pastures, using some areas for 
silage or hay, and then pasturing, and 
staying entirely off some areas for a 
few months, will reduce chances of 
severe worm infestation. When sheep 
are grazed continuously on a given 
area, there is usually a build-up of 
worms. 

It is important to take every sheep 
off the area during the non-grazing 
period. An odd ram or sick ewe needs 
to be kept away from the rest, but 
even a small number of them can 
destroy parasite prevention if they 
upset the pasture rotation. V 


Highland Cattle 
On Western Ranges 

H IGHLAND cattle often graze in 
the. open, while Herefords stay in 
coulees for protection from stiff north 
winds in sub-zero weather. This has 
been found at the Manyberries Range 
Experimental Farm, Alberta, where 
Highland cattle have been on test 
since 1953 to see how they stand up j 
to the rigors of western weather, how 
they adapt as range cattle, and 
whether they have any value in cross¬ 
breeding with Herefords. 

In addition to hardiness, it was also ! 
noted that the Highland cows are 
attentive mothers, always keeping a 
watchful eye on their calves. 

The experiments continue, but in 
the meantime, with the co-operation 
of the Indian Head Experimental j 
Farm, performance testing for rate 
and efficiency of gain has yielded 
some interesting results. Rirth weight 
of Hereford males was 72.6 pounds, 
females 68.5; Highland males 68, 
females 60; Highland x Hereford 
males 71.1, females 68.3. At weaning 
(190 days), Hereford males weighed 
429.5 pounds, females 381.7; High¬ 
land males 374, females 294; cross¬ 
bred males 404.7, females 379.1. After 
a winter and summer, the fall weight 
of Hereford males was 767.6 pounds, 
females 753.9; Highland males 687, 
females 705.5. Highland males were 
left entire, while the other males were 
castrated. No weights are available 
for crossbred yearlings. V | 


Milkstone 

In Milking Equipment 

T HE hard white deposit you find 
in dairy utensils, inside rubber 
hoses and teat inflations of milking 
machines, and other surfaces coming' 
in contact with milk, is called milk- 
stone. It provides food and shelter 
for bacterial development, and may 
also protect bacteria against sanitizing 
solutions. 

A. N. Mvhr of the Department of 
Dairy Science, University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, recommends prompt rins¬ 
ing of utensils after use, while the 
milk is still wet and easy to remove, 
if milkstone formation is to be re¬ 
tarded. The problem is made worse 
by the fact that hard water, used with 
some alkaline dairy cleansers, can 
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ELEVENTH SERIES 
CANADA SAVINGS BONDS 
INTEREST SCALE 

First two coupons pay. 314% 

Next two coupons pay. 314% 

Next two coupons pay. 3 3 /4% 

Last seven coupons pay. 4% 

Total interest return for each $100 
investment if held to maturity—.... $47.38 

DENOMINATIONS 

Coupon Form 

$50, $100, $500, $1000, $5000 
Fully Registered 
(Interest paid by cheque) 

$500, $1000, $5000 

Limit to registration in any one name- 
$5000 


THE LONGER YOU 
HOLD THEM ... THE 
BETTER THEY GET 

PUT IN s 500 00 
GET BACK W 


... that's big news in saving! 


The Eleventh Series of Canada 
Savings Bonds offers 
a "stepped up” scale of 
interest payments which begins 
at 3M % and increases in steps 
until it reaches 4%. This means 
that one of the new $500 
Canada Savings Bonds earns 
$236.88 in interest during its 
123years of life. So, if you hold 
it until maturity you get back 
$736.88 for each $500 you invest. 

As always, Canada Savings 
Bonds can be cashed for 
full face value plus earned 
interest at any time. Every 
dollar of your investment 
is always available. 

Study the new "stepped up” 
scale of interest payments in 
the table on the left. Then 
make plans now to sign up for 
your new Canada Savings Bonds, 
There never was an easier or 
safer way of putting by 
a good nest-egg for the future. 


I Immediately cashable for full face value 
• plus earned interest at any time. 





CANADA 

SAVINGS 




For cash or by instalments through your investment dealer , bank, trust or loan company, 

or on the Payroll Savings Plan where you work . 
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instant choke fc 
selection... \\ 
less recoil 


Here’s value and versatility rolled into one neat package ... 
a slide action repeating shotgun that comes complete 
with $30 worth of extras. We think you’ll find the Stevens 
77-SC just about the most comfortable shooting gun you 
ever owned. Equipped with the famous Savage Super-Choke 
and recoil pad, it reduces recoil as much as 30% without 
loss of shot velocity. 

The one gun you can use for all types of shooting, the 
77-SC gives instant choke selection—finger-twist “dialing” 
of any choke setting from full through cylinder. Other 
features include a 6-shot, lightning fast, hammerless action 
. . . safety fire control, trigger must be released and 
pulled for each shot—cannot “double.” 

Receiver and trigger guard are gracefully streamlined to 
flow into the full pistol grip. Tapered extension beavertail 
slide handle grooved for firm grip . . . walnut stock has 
fluted comb ... 12, 16 or 20 gauge. See it at your 
dealer’s now. 

Also Model 77—26" barrel improved cylinder choke; 

28" barrel modified or full choke. 

There is a complete line of Savage, Stevens and Fox 
shotguns and rifles for every shoofer and every kind of 
shooting. Write for free rifle or shotgun catalog. 

Savage Arms Corporation, Chicopee Falls 71, Mass. 


TRADEMARK 

SAVAGE • STEVENS • FOX FIREARMS 


When Kidneys 

Work Too Often 

Are you embarrassed and worried by too 
xrequent Kidney action during the day and 
night? This symptom as well as burning, 
Itching passages, Backache, Strong Cloudy 
Urine, pressure over the Bladder, and 
Rheumatic Pains, may be due to Kidney 
and Bladder irritation. In such cases the 
very first dose of CYSTEX usually goes to 
work right now helping you these- three 
ways: 1. Helps nature remove certain irri¬ 
tating non-specific germs in acid condi¬ 
tions. 2. Relieves Rheumatic Pains and 
tired, achy feeling due to colds. 3. By 
relieving and calming irritated Bladder 
tissues, it helps reduce frequent or smart¬ 
ing passages day and night. Get CYSTEX 
from your druggist today for quick help, un- 
der satisfaction or money back trial offer. 



When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


Ait Shoe Repairers 


form adhesive deposits with milk film 
residues. The alkaline cleansers can be 
most efficient in removing milk fat and 
protein, but milkstone is best removed 
with acid cleansers, which are usually 
a combination of organic acid and a 
detergent. So both types of cleansers 
are needed. 


Prevent or minimize the build-up of 
milkstone in the mechanical milker 
immediately after milking by drawing 
a pailful of lukewarm water through 
the milker, raising and lowering the 
teat cup assembly so that air and 
water are sucked in alternately. Then 
flush with a pail of water at 125 
degrees F., and containing about 0.2 
per cent of an improved alkaline 
cleanser. Disassemble the machine 
and brush all parts thoroughly with 
the same solution, rinse with hot 
water, and just before using again, 
sanitize the assembled machine by 
drawing through a pailful of hypo¬ 
chlorite solution (200 p.p.m.). 


After doing this for two to four 
days, depending on water hardness, 
you can remove any milkstone which 
may have started to form by using a 
recognized dairy acid cleaner at 0.1 
to 0.5 per cent in place of the alkaline 
cleanser. 

If milkstone has been allowed to 
accumulate over a long period, much 
higher concentrations of acid are re¬ 
commended, and both the metal and 
rubber parts should be soaked in 
them. ^ 


Get to Know 
Poisonous Plants 


U NDER most range conditions, 
treatment of livestock poisoned 


u treatment of livestock poisoned 
by plants is difficult, and often there is 
no known antidote, or one that cannot 
be given under those conditions. The 
Range Experimental Farm at Kam¬ 
loops recommends familiarity with the 
common poisonous plants as the best 
means of avoiding losses. 


Water hemlock causes the greatest 
number of deaths on the range, and 
can be controlled by grubbing out or 
fencing off, since it is in sloughs and 
wet meadows. Timber milk-vetch is 
also a menace, causing loss of weight 
and unthriftiness, as well as death. 
Cattle should be kept off infested 
ranges until late in the summer, or 
taken to lower altitudes, where this 
vetch is not so common. Male and dry 
female cows are less susceptible to this 
weed than cows with calves are. 


Cattle poisoning by arrowgrass and 
both low and tall larkspur in spring 
and summer has often been reported. 
Death camas and silvery lupine can 
cause trouble among sheep, especially 
in the early part of the season. 


It has been found at Kamloops, too, 
that green needles from yellow pine 
will cause abortion in cattle, especially 
if eaten in the later stages of preg¬ 
nancy. Weeds can also be harmful to 
livestock in hay. 


If you have stock losses, call the 
veterinarian and find out the source 
of the trouble. If you suspect any 
plants on your range, take or send 
specimens to your district agriculturist, 
or the nearest experimental farm. A 
collection of poisonous plants can be 
seen at the Kamloops farm. V 


THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
WINTER FAIR 


NOV. 9th.-NOV. 17th. 
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FOR INFORMATION and 
TICKETS WRITE: 

C. S. McKEE, GEN. MGR. 
ROYAL COLISEUM 
TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 


LANDRACE 

Bacon Type Swine 


will make you more money when sold 
as Breeders or lor meat. We have one 
of the largest and best purebred herds 
of imported Landrace Swine in Canada. 
Offering weanling sows and boars, 
four-month-old sows and boars, guaran¬ 
teed in pig sows as well as serviceable 
boars. Immediate delivery. 


Write tor our new illustrated 
Landrace Folder. 


Fergus Landrace Swine Farm 
FERGUS ONTARIO 


SEND 
FOR THIS 


FREE! 


Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write today for this boot 
FREE, together with special offer of 
a course in Animal Breeding. If you 
are Interested in Galting and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 5710 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


CUT FEED COSTS 20% 


WITH THE ORIGINAL “Little Britches” 

I KRIMPER KRACKER— Stop wasteful feeding 
of whole grain. Low-cost “Little Britches” 
Krimper Kracker genuinely <= gr~~~~T~Tg» 
roller crimps any grain; makes 'vTTxkjMy 
4 bu. do feeding work of five. 

Pays for itself quickly. 15 sizes. jjjrrjSrp 

Write for free literature, sam- 

pies and prices._ *^lt \ 


CL-185, Bonner Springs, 
Kans., U.S.A. 
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A comparison between Acme and Flambeau soybeans at the University of Mani¬ 
toba shows much earlier maturity of Acme (left) on September 7 this year. 


Advantages 
Of Crop Rotation 

C ROP rotations can maintain soil 
fertility, permit commercial ferti¬ 
lizers and manure to be worked into 
all fields at some time during the 
rotation, and avoid depletion of the 
supply of fertilizer elements caused by 
growing the same crop in the same 
field indefinitely. They also form an 
important part of weed, insect and 
disease control. 

The Nappan Experimental Farm, 
N.S., found that on one of their 
illustration station farms that ragwort 
and other weeds were gaining in 
numbers, where a five or six-year 
rotation was followed. The rotation 
was shortened to four years, and it 
helped weed control considerably. 
Changing the crops also helped to 
cut down losses from insects and 
disease. 

Another advantage of a rotation is 
in giving a regular supply of balanced 
feed for livestock and of products for 
sale. On some farms, more than one 
rotation may be needed. For example, 
it is convenient to have a root crop 
close to buildings to shorten the 
haul. In this case a rotation of small 
areas can be set up apart from the 
main rotation. The first could be a 
three-year rotation of roots, grain and 
clover hay, and the main one a five- 
year rotation of grain, clover hay, and 
three years of mixed hay. 

F. W. Calder of Nappan points out 
that a rotation can be altered to meet 
situations that may arise. The length 
of the rotation can be changed fairly 
easily, but changes should be planned, 
and not just made haphazardly. V 

Cost of Plowing 
Not the Whole Story 

HOULD stubble be disked, 
plowed, cultivated or one-wayed 
in the fall? The answer to this de¬ 
pends on several things, according to 
the Brandon Experimental Farm, 
Manitoba, including other cultural 
treatments before spring seeding, soil 
erosion problems, the amount and 
condition of the crop residue, the soil 
moisture, and the wild oat and other 
weed population. But the main con¬ 
sideration for most farmers is the cost 
per acre. 


Studies on the Manitoba illustration 
station farms have shown that in 1955 
the plow averaged $1.44 per acre, 
the one-way $1.20, the cultivator 
$1.06, and the disk 67 cents. On the 
face of it, the plow seems to be out of 
the race, but that is not the whole 
story. On the heavier soils, fall plow¬ 
ing generally gave a more satisfactory 
seedbed with less cultural treatment 
in the spring than surface tillage re¬ 
quired. A number of farmers are find¬ 
ing it increasingly difficult to pene¬ 
trate their land with surface tillage 
implements and seed drills, with con¬ 
tinued use of such implements as the 
one-way. It is worth while considering 
whether a plow can do the best job 
on your land, and if it does, the 
higher cost per acre is largely offset 
by the need for less spring tillage. V 

They Come by 
Land, Air and Water 

EEDS don’t need any help. The 
common dandelion has a para¬ 
chute to enable it to travel long dis¬ 
tances on the wind. Sow thistle, goat’s 
beard, prickly lettuce and Canada 
thistle are also airborne travellers. 
Twitch grass, tumbling mustard, or 
tumble weed, break off at the root 
when they are mature, and roll across 
the countryside, scattering seeds as 
they go. 

Docks, chicory and ragweed float 
to new locations on streams and 
spring freshets, while burdock, 
hound’s tongue, stickseed and wild 
carrot hook onto the fur and hair of 
animals, or clothing and vehicles, and 
drop off where they will. Birds, too, 
are active in distributing weed seeds. 

In reminding us of these weed 
habits, the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture points out one method of 
seed distribution which can be pre¬ 
vented. That is the habit of seeding 
weeds into the soil as impurities in 
poorly cleaned or uncleaned seed 
grain or grass seed. It is worth pon¬ 
dering on this before next spring. V 

Stored Flax 
Must be Watched 

VEN a casual glance at the fields 
this year has been enough to show 
that there is a lot of flax around, and 
there will be probably a lot stored on 
farms this winter. R. L. Pharis, super- 
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If you are considering investing farm earnings in 
Canadian industry, we invite you to make use of our 
investment services. There is a James Richardson & 
Sons office in many of the principal marketing towns 
on the Prairies, as well as in Southern Ontario. At 
any one of them you will be most welcome. 

At your request, one of our rural representatives will 
be glad to visit you on your farm to discuss your 
investment plans, or to answer any questions you may 
have about stocks or bonds. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 

James Richardson & Sons 

SERVING INVESTORS ACROSS CANADA 

MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA LETHBRIDGE MEDICINE HAT REGINA MOOSE JAW 
SWIFT CURRENT SASKATOON BRANDON PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
KENDRA KINGSTON GALT CHATHAM KITCHENER SIMCOE 
ST. THOMAS LEAMINGTON WINDSOR 


Phosphaf, 
Am " ,0ni ‘"" Phosphate 
Sulphate 
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Phosphate 

Complete 
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fflarvelube 

MOTOR OIL 

lengthens engine life: 


fflarvelube 

GEAR OILS 

for friction-free 
operation. 

For Thorough Protection 


€sso 

MP GREASE 

gives all-season 
protection. 

For prompt delivery 
of all your farm 
gasoline, oil and grease 
needs . . . Call your 
IMPERIAL OIL agent. 


For More Power 


€SSO TRACTOR 
GASOLINE* 

specially designed for 
farm engines. 


€SSO GASOLINE 

for full power in high 
compression engines. 


€SSO DIESEL 
FUEL 

for smooth, sure diesel 
power. 

* Available in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


For Complete Lubrication 


ALWAYS 

LOOK TO IMPERIAL 

FOR THE BEST 


get more 
from your 
farm 

machinery 

with 

Imperial 

farm 

products 


visor of the Alberta Crop Improve¬ 
ment Service, warns that it is not 
enough to have the storage bins 
tight and in good repair, but the flax 
must not be tough or damp when 
placed in them, or it might cause 
serious trouble. 


HOLIDAYS 
with PAY 


FOR FARMERS 


If at all possible, he says, the 
moisture content should have been 
down to 10.5 per cent before it was 
harvested. But the weather has not 
been at all helpful in that respect this 
fall. So if you have been forced to 
harvest flax that is tough or damp, it 
should be watched carefully, and if 
it starts to heat up, the moisture 
must be reduced to a safe level. V 

Make Your 
Spray Comfortable 

O NCE you are through with the 
farm sprayer for the season, it 
will have to lie idle for a long time. 
This can wear the machine out almost 
as much as when you are using it, 
unless it is put away in good shape, 
and ready for next spring. 

The chemicals you have put 
through it can cause rust or corrosion, 
and they should be washed out by 
running a few gallons of water 
through the pump, filter and booms, 
says S. L. Vogel of the North Dakota 
Extension Service. Also, remove all 
the nozzles from the boom and store 
them in a can of light cylinder oil. 
The oil can be washed off in kero¬ 
sene when you want to use them 
again. The filter screen needs to be 
cleaned out, and the tank and pump 
should be drained. 

If it is an engine-drive spray, drain 
the gasoline from the tank and car¬ 
buretor, drain the crankcase and put 
in fresh oil, take out the spark plug 
and squirt in about two ounces of 
cylinder oil, and replace the plug. V 


Crop Residue 
And Soil Drift 

J UST because soil drifting has not 
been as serious in recent years as 
it has at other times, and that is partly 
because moisture conditions have 
been favorable, it does not mean that 
it will never be' an acute problem 
again. The Soil Research Laboratory 
at Swift Current, Sask., offers the 
sound advice that a good surface 
cover of crop residue and clods may 
mean the difference between a crop 
and an eroded field, and suggests that 
cultural practices should be planned 
to prevent pulverization and burial of 
crop residue. 

Field tests were made by the Soil 
Research Laboratory in the fall of 
1955 in different areas, and they were 
found to be relatively safe from blow¬ 
ing, due to a sufficient number of 
large particles and clods. However, 
when these same areas were tested 
last spring they were found, with one 
exception, to be susceptible or highly 
susceptible to erosion. The one excep¬ 
tion had a surface crust which was 
less erosive, but after one cultural 
treatment this also became highly 
susceptible. 

Crop residue is important in pre¬ 
venting soil drift. V 


There is no BY GUESS or BY 
GOLLY to this when you know 
how much EXTRA MONEY YOU 
SAVE and MAKE with a 




GRAIN 
CLEANER 


It's a 

Miracle 

Worker! 


Absolutely eliminates wild oats 
Increases Grade 
Pays for Holidays 


EYERYFARMER NEEDS ONE 


Write your Distributor TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 

• T & T CHEMICALS & EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

• DUMARR EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Regina, Saskatchewan 

• RIBTOR MANUFACTURING & 
DISTRIBUTING CO. LTD. 

Calgary, Alberta 


MAN U FACT UR INC 

CO. LIMITED. 


3648.BURNSLAND RD.CALGARY. ALTA 



(formerly MacDonald) 


TRACTOR CABS 



For year-round weather protection. Protec¬ 
tion from wind and dust; sleet and snow! 
Now you can get your field work done 
easier and faster. 

Ask your dealer —or write us direct 

James B. Carter Limited 

85 Water Street, Winnipeg 1, Canada 
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HORTICULTURE 


STOP'S DRAFTS 


SOLD By YOUR LOCAL HDWE. OR LBR. DEALER 


Home 


//Oust Cut'’ 
flandTackOn 


lA^UO** 


Soft fruits require prompt, efficient handling, from grower to consumer. In 
this picture, apricots are being halved in a large British Columbia cannery. 


sun may wilt them and promote soft 
rot. Carrots, beets and parsnips should 
be dry, and stored at a temperature 
of 35 to 38° F. Morden prefers to 
store these vegetables in dry, fine 
moss, or dry sawdust. Potatoes, on the 
other hand, are stored in open bins, 
and the temperature should not be be¬ 
low 38-40° F., because if colder, the 
potatoes develop a sweet flavor. V 


Hardiness 
Of Woody Plants 

T HE hardiness of horticultural 
plants is a basic problem all over 
the prairie region. It is equally im¬ 
portant in sunny southern Alberta, 
though for a somewhat different 
reason, because of the characteristic 
chinooks which visit that area and 
bring about rapid fluctuations in 
winter temperatures. Under such con¬ 
ditions plants may survive with little 
or no apparent injury, but fail to 
bloom or set fruit. 

W- E. Torfason, horticulturist at 
the Lethbridge Experimental Station, 
calls attention to the four general 
stages in the annual growth cycle of 
woody plants. The first is the period 
of renewed growth in early spring; 
the second, the rapid growth of late 
spring and early summer; the third, 
the retarded growth of late summer 
and fall; and the fourth, the dormancy 
of winter. 

Dormancy, he suggests, is probably 
the most important, from the stand¬ 
point of hardiness. The length of the 
dormancy period varies with different 
species of plants. During the first part 
of the period the, plants will not grow, 
regardless of species or weather con¬ 
ditions. After this actual rest period is 
over, the plant may remain dormant 
if low temperatures continue, or it 
may begin to grow if warm, favorable 
conditions prevail. It is then that the 
flower buds swell and new shoots 
appear later. A severe change to 
colder weather may destroy this new Soil and cultivation only rarely 
growth entirely. This is what happens affect the vitamin content of vege- 
in the Chinook Belt on occasion, tables. With tomatoes it is influenced 
Roses and raspberries may be covered largely by the intensity of sunlight 
with soil and protected, but there is during growth and ripening, with the 
no way of protecting trees or larger result that greenhouse tomatoes con- 
shrubs, that is practical. V tain only half as much vitamin C as 

those grown outdoors where light con¬ 
ditions are more favorable. If August 
happens to be quite cloudy, the 
amount of vitamin C will drop, or it 
may be reduced by haze, smoke, smog 
or heavy foliage. Dr. Shewfelt sug¬ 
gests that temperature and rainfall 
may be major factors with potatoes. 

Because plants are by far the most 
important source of vitamins essential 
to human beings, and because dif¬ 
ferent kinds of vegetables often differ 
in their ability to manufacture vita¬ 
mins, the plant breeder seems to be 
the best hope of the grower, who has 
need to counteract the bad effects of 
weather conditions on vitamin con¬ 
tent. V 


Porch Enclosures 


Poultry, Hog House and 
TOP Barn Windows 

QUALITY FLEXIBLE, SHATTERPROOF 
MADE BETTER, LAST LONGER 


The name "Warp’s” branded experimenting and testing 
along the edge of a Window to give you the Best that 
Material is your Guarantee money can buy. That’s 
of long wear, and Years of why it will pay you to look 
satisfaction. Warp Brothers for and insist on a window 
are pioneers in the Window material branded "Warp’s” 
Material Field—constantly along the edge. 


Only\ 




Puts New Life Into Your Farm! 


Why Wait ?... go akoadwith FIL 


See your nearest Bank of Montreal manager 
about a Farm Improvement Loan. 

Bank of Montreal 

(panada'-d “pindt 

with Canadians in every walk of life since 


Storing 

Root Vegetables 

S TORING vegetables in the home 
basement, or root cellar, depends 
primarily on three factors, according 
to Chas. Walkof, Experimental Farm, 
Morden, Manitoba. These factors are: 
desirable maturity or ripening before 
storage; freedom from surplus mois¬ 
ture; and a steady and cool storage 
temperature. 

Root vegetables may spoil easily in 
storage because of blue mold, or soft 
rot. Mr. Walkof says this can be 
largely overcome by digging the roots 
on a dry cloudy day, because a hot 


TO 2 UUllOM CJIADim 


between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 
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How to Build 
a Better Barn 


ii&Wm 


BARN BOOK 

is 


To Every Farmer Who Is Building 
or Remodelling 

This valuable book fells how to build a plank frame barn — 
give full measurements for 10 different types of plank 
framing. Tells how to lay out the floor in barns of different 
widths, with proper dimensions for walks, gutters, alleys, 
etc. — includes 30 blueprint floor plans drawn to scale, i 
Tells how to construct stable walls of different types to 
resist cold — complete diagrams, measurements for / 

various types of doors, window framing details. Tells /_ 

how to ventilate to avoid dampness — with tables — 
and blueprints of foul air shafts. Three hundred and / 
eleven photos of the best barns in Canada give 
you a wide selection of types and designs to // 
choose from. // 

BEATTY BROS. LIMITED . FERGUS, ONT. 
Branches: Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Fergus, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, New Westminster 


m 


THE COs? 

of other 
big capacity 
dryers 


The new Beatty Barn Book covers every detail 
of barn building from foundation to peak. It 
contains 142 pages of suggestions, instruc- , 
tions, photos and blueprint plans. It deals / 
with every type of barn, for stock of all 
kinds, with full particulars, and measure- 
ments; includes pictures and plans also for 
dairies, milk houses, manure sheds, im¬ 
plement sheds. Over 80 years of experi¬ 
ence in planning and equipping hundreds 
of thousands of barns in Canada has gone 
into it. No matter what type of barn you 
think of building or remodelling, it will 
help you and save you money. 


MAIL 

COUPON 

for 

YOUR 

FREE 

COPY 


| BEATTY BROS. LIMITED, BOX F 252, FERGUS, ONT 
Please send me your new Beatty Barn Book FREE. 

I am Building □ Remodelling □ a Barn 

I Your blame.. 


1 P. O. Address.R. R. No.Prov 

I Lot.Concession or Range.. 

I Town Nearest You. 

I Size of Barn.No. of Stock. 


T O maintain egg production during 
the shorter winter davs. the 


A the shorter winter days, the 
Brandon Experimental Farm, Man., 
recommends artificial lighting, which 
should be timed to provide a 12-hour 
day, while production is increasing, 
and a minimum of 13 hours when 
production levels off. 


It is important to keep to a regular 
lighting schedule, because an abrupt 
reduction in time or strength of light 
can stop egg production. People are 
liable to forget, and this makes a 
time switch essential. It is all right 
to start using lights in the fall 
abruptly, but when lighting is to be 
discontinued, it is better to reduce it 
gradually by 15 minutes a week. 


New Era in 


Poultry Feeding 


Roaster Thrives 
On Broiler Ration 


LTHOUGH the broiler trade has 


A 40-watt bulb is sufficient for 200 
square feet of floor space, but the 
strength of the bulb can be reduced 
by one-third when lighting is used all 
night. In houses not more than 24 
feet wide, lights should be in a single 
row at intervals not exceeding ten 
feet, and placed midway between 
the roosts and the front of the house. 
Wider houses need a double row of 
lights. The lights should be six feet 
from the floor, with their greatest 
intensity falling on water fountains 
and feeders. Feed and water must be 
available when lights come on in the 
morning, and when the birds have 
light and feed in the evening, a dim¬ 
ming device should be used to per¬ 
suade them to return to the roosts. V 


-Gl. taken a good deal of the lime¬ 
light away from the large roaster 
chicken, there is still a demand for 
the bigger bird. Feeding tests for 
roasters at the Nappan Experimental 
Farm, N.S., conducted by T. M. 
MacIntyre, have shown that the high¬ 
ly effective broiler rations can be 
used to improve growth and feed 
efficiency in the roaster too. Both 
better gains and better finish on less 
feed were noted, compared with birds, 
on the conventional mash and grain 
ration. 


With growing mash and grain aver¬ 
aging $70 a ton, and with chicken 
selling at 40 cents a pound, the 
heavier cost of the high efficiency 
broiler ration could raise the price ■ 
of the finisher ration to $100 a ton, 
but would still be more economical 
than the mash and grain ration for 
the roaster chicken. V 


Protect Turkeys 
Against the Weather 


lURKEYS which have survived 


A Thanksgiving must now face 
early winter weather, and for this they 
need more than the shade and pro¬ 
tection against rain they had during 
the summer. 


T HE success attained with cross¬ 
bred chickens promises to vault 
the poultry breeding business into 
a new era, predicted Dr. S. S. 
Munroe, Production Service, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, at the 
recent Ontario Poultry Conference. 
Crossing separate strains or breeds of 
birds is much less costly than produc¬ 
ing inbred lines for the development 
of hybrids. It now seems apparent, 
said Dr. Munroe, that the better and 
more simply produced non - inbred 
crosses are equal to the inbred- 
hybrids, or in-crosses. He urged Cana¬ 
dian breeders to develop and test 
strain or breed crosses in the next few 
years, pointing out that one corn com- 


The poultry department of the 
Swift Current Experimental Farm, 
Sask., points out that severe storms 
can be expected any time after Octo¬ 
ber 15, and will cause heavy losses 
if proper shelter is not available. Out¬ 
door roosts are of little or no valued 
under blizzard conditions, and tur¬ 
keys will not stay on exposed roosts 
in strong winds. Their tendency is to 
crowd together in the lowest possible 
areas during a storm, and snow will 
drift over them and can freeze them 
into a solid mass. If it does, the losses 
are very high. 


Even if the weather is not so severe 
as that, it is well to protect the tur¬ 
keys, as poorly protected market birds 
cannot make normal gains and are 
not well finished. V 


Eggs will keep their quality better if they are gathered several times a day, and 
are put in a cool, moist place overnight before they are crated for the market. 


Winter Lighting 
For Egg Production 


pany in the U.S. has been marketing 
crosses now for 10 to 12 years, and 
others for five to eight years. V 


CROPGARD is the only crop dryer that can be moved fully 
loaded! Saves -time, expense and extra handling. Its guar¬ 
anteed drying capacity is 100 bu. shelled corn or 135 bu. 
small grain per hour ... at total cost of less than 2c per bu. 
Operates on tractor P.T.O. Built-in hydraulic hoist for easy 
unloading. A.S.C. financed. Write.or wire for free bulletin. 

LAKESHORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

3338 Republic Ave. . West 9-4644 » Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 

H. L. TURNER CO. LTD. m MILNE DISTRIBUTORS LTD 

Blenheim, Ontario Saskatoon, Sask. 
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WORKSHOP 


the bolt, and keep count of the 
amount of grain.—D.A.W., Man. V 


Useful Jobs 

In and Around the House 

Bar clamps, a home-made freezer, how to keep count of 
grain, a device for removing rubbers, and other ideas 


* 

Substitute for Bar Clamps. If you 
lack bar clamps, 1" x 4" boards and 
%" dowels provide a good substitute, 
for such jobs as clamping joined and 
glued boards. 

Cut the 1" x 4" 
boards to equal 
length, and drill 
match ing %" 
holes, spaced to 
fit work of vari¬ 
ous widths. 

Place the work to be clamped between 
the boards, and force a length of 
dowel through holes on either side of 
the work. Fit a block between the 
dowel and the work at one end, and 
insert facing wedges at the other end. 
Tap the wedges together and this will 
apply considerable clamping force.— 
M.M.E., Alta. ' V 

Home-made freezer. You can make 
a small freezer if there is not much to 
chill or keep cold. The ingredients are 
sal ammoniac 10 oz., saltpetre 10 oz., 
glauber salts 1 pound, and a quart of 
water. You also need two jars, one 
an inch larger than the other, and a 
small piece of wood, about %" thick, 
to place in the bottom of the larger 
jar. Set the smaller jar on this wood. 


Mix the ingredients and pour them 
into the larger jar, and place the 
things to be chilled in the smaller one. 
Both jars should be covered. You can 
make as many of these as you need. 
—I.N.K., Sask. V 

Linoleum Lifter. The difficulty of 
removing old linoleum, which has 
been cemented 
down m small lifts 
sections, can be ju| LEUM 
overcome by us¬ 
ing a plumber’s 
force cup. Place 
the force cup on 
one square at a 
time, apply pres¬ 
sure, and you will find that each sec¬ 
tion can be pulled up quickly and 
easily.—R.L.C., Ont. V 

Grain tank counter. Take a V\ 
bolt, 6” to 7" long, and bend it. Then 
thread 20 to 25 washers on the bolt. 
Screw the threaded end of the bolt 
into a piece of flat iron, and secure it 
with a nut on each side of the flat 
iron. Attach this to the combine, with 
the curve of the bolt upwards, and 
every time you empty the grain tank, 
you can slide a washer to the head of 


DOWELS THROUSM HOLES 




Converted lamp. An old Aladdin 
hanging lamp 
can be made 
into an attract¬ 
ive electric one. 

Remove the 
wick first, and 
then the genera¬ 
tor and chim¬ 
ney. Run an 
electric cord 
down the side of 
the tube, and 
then take it up 

through the lamp as shown. Add a 
switch, bulb-holder and bulb, and you 
are ready to plug it in. We have had 
one like this for years, and it gives a 
very good light.—K.F.F., Alta. V 



Taking paint off glass. When paint 
happens to get on door or window 
glass, take some strong vinegar, heat 
it, and then dip a cloth in the hot 
vinegar. This will wipe off the paint 
very neatly.—H.S., Mich. V 


USE NOTCHED 
BOARD TO REMOVE , 
RUBBERS 




Removing Rubbers. This simple 
little gadget for removing rubbers is 
easy to make. 

Take a piece of 
%" plywood, 18" 
by 7", and cut a 
“V” in one end, 
about 5" at its 
widest part. Nail a length of 2" by 2" 
underneath, and it is ready. Put one 
heel in the notch to remove a rubber, 
and steady the board by placing the 
other foot on it.—S.B., Sask. V 




When woodpile workouts 
make 


Muscles 
stiff 
and 


sore... 


Here’s 

speedy relief! 

• Almost 
every chore 
calls upon a 
different set of 
muscles. So the 
chores you do 
only once in a 
while can leave 
unaccustomed 
muscles stiff 
and sore. 


And that’s 
the time to 
take a tip 

from trainers of top athletes. 

For over 60 years they’ve been rub¬ 
bing on Absorbine Jr. to bring quick, 
long-lasting relief from the pain of 
overexercised muscles. 


So fast and soothing is this famous 
Absorbine Jr. treatment, you’ll say 
it’s “like a heat lamp in a bottle.” For 
blessed, safe relief at the point of 
application, use Absorbine Jr. on those 
aching muscles today! Get a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. today wherever drugs 
are sold. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 

ABSORBINE JR. 


For you ... the thrill of 


n 

K 

LJ 


POD6 in the Fall! 



When your busy months are over, see Europe at its 
best! Cooler weather puts you in the mood for sight¬ 
seeing .. . accommodations are uncrowded . .. rates 
lower. A new season of entertainment begins in 
London, Paris and other gay cities. 

only a night away by TCA 



You waste no time when you fly TCA 
to Europe. Go any night of the week 
— by TCA Super Constellation, fin¬ 
est, fastest over the Atlantic — get 
there next morning! You relax in a 
foam-soft reclining seat, enjoy 
delicious complimentary meals and 


TCA’s own brand of friendly hospi¬ 
tality. In next to no time you’re there, 
refreshed, ready for pleasure! 

Make up your mind now that the 
pleasures of Europe in the Fall are 
for you this year. A call on your 
Travel Agent or TCA Office is your 


first step to a long-to-be-remembered 
vacation. 

Stop-over at many famous cities 
— all on one fare — with TCA’s 
“Extra Cities” Plan. The modern way 
of doing the “Grand Tour”, at no 
extra cost. 


ft 



TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 





EVERY NIGHT, CANADA TO EUROPE DIRECT FLIGHTS TO LONDON, PARIS, SHANNON, GLASGOW, DUSSELDORF 
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Double the Value o£ 
Your Storm Windows 


This sack-type sprayer, made of 
vinyl plastic, is for use around the 
home and garden. The manufacturers 
claim it is resistant to insecticides, 
herbicides and fungicides. The nozzle 
can be adjusted from fog spray to a 
steady stream. (Field Force Mfg. 
Co.) (142) V 


WELDS, CUTS, HEATS 


without extra attachments 


PREST-O-UTE Oxy-Acetylene Outfit 

Trade Mark - 


• SAVES TIME 9 SAVES MONEY 


WHAT'S NEW 




* 


This disk sharpener, shown here 
operating horizontally, can be con¬ 
verted to a vertical assembly and 
three other positions, say the manu¬ 
facturers. Designed to sharpen with¬ 
out dismantling the blades, its average 
time per blade is less than five 
minutes. (Specialties Distributors 
Ltd.) (143) V 


STORM SASH SPONGE I 


FLEXOTITE STORM SASH SPONGE is 
a lasting and easily applied insulator 
— to make your storm sash proof 
against drafts, water and moths, 
FLEXOTITE is the speediest and most 
effective method yet devised. 


Cartons of five 10-ft. lengths, nails,! 

$2.50 


Order from your favorite 
Hardware or Lumber Dealer 


When Writing to Advertisers 


Please Mention The Guide. 


This one-piece, expansion drive 
rivet is for fastening brackets, pipes, 
etc., to brick, stone, concrete or 
cinder block. The manufacturers say 
just drill a one-quarter inch diameter 
hole for it, and drive home the rivet 
pin with a hammer. (South Chester 
Corp.) (144) V 


The Scripture-Guide, made up in 
dial form, lists 36 common emotional 
problems and gives seven answers for 
each, making a total of 252 passages 
from the Bible. (Ledies Company! 

(145) V 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What’s New Department. The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at the 
end of each item, as— (17). 


BIGGER BREEDING 

PROFITS 

I with 

REX 

WHEAT GERM 

OIL 


Absence of heat, shy breeding, infertility, 
misses and abortions, poor, weak young— 
these and other non-organic breeding troubles 
often mean the difference between a good 
year and a bad one. Rex Wheat Germ Oil is the 
surest way to eliminate such profit-robbing 
complications—it’s your insurance that every 
breeding season is a good one. Read what Rex 
Oil users have to say: 

"Since using Rex Oil we have had no 
breeding trouble whatsoever and have 
saved a lot of money . ..” J.M. 

"We attach so much importance to Rex Oil 
that we would hardly go through a breeding 
season without it..." A.M. 

Successful breeders have been depending on 
—and enthusiastically recommending—Rex 
Wheat Germ Oil for 20 years. 

Order your supply today. 

Available at all feed and drug stores 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

St. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. V-718 


Here’s a unit that’s just as useful outside your shop as at your workbench. 
No electric power is needed. Completely portable, this handy outfit goes 
right to any job site and saves you plenty of time on every installation or 
repair job. Light, compact, and easy to handle, the Prest-O-Lite Welding 
and Cutting Outfit welds sheet metal and light plate and also cuts heavy 
steel. Change from welding to cutting simply by changing tips! You don’t 
need any “extras” or accessories. 

Between jobs you can build pipe racks, trailer frames, benches, and hun¬ 
dreds of other useful items—there’s practically no limit to what you can make 
yourself with the Prest-O-Lite Welding and Cutting Outfit. Oxygen and 
acetylene are readily available in cylinders sized to meet your needs. 

Complete outfit includes double-duty blowpipe with welding and 
cutting tips, pressure regulators, lighter, goggles, hose, wrench, and com¬ 
plete instructions. Suggested Trade Price $99.90, as illustrated. 

Write today for free descriptive booklet. 

“Prest-O-Lite” is a registered trade mark 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
40 St. Clair Avenue East iMM Toronto 7, Ontario 


The NEW 


For Shallow or Deep Wells 
—to 60 feet. 

Price: Approx. $155.75 


Model No. 68J-12 (1/3 H.P.) 


gry PRESSURE 
lit I SYSTEM 


* Convertible 

• Sell-Priming 

* No extras to buy 

• Packaged Unit 

—easy to install, complete with 
brass Foot Valve. 

Running water is a MUST in 
every home. 

THE 

"MONARCH" 

SUMP PUMP 

Fully automatic . . . keeps 
cellars and basements bone dry 111 * 

— prevents costly damage to 
basement or contents! pi 

Needs No Attention: The Mon¬ 
arch Sump Pump's automatic 
float control starts and stops 
the 1/4 or 1/3 H.P., 110 volt elec¬ 
tric motor. Large strainers pre¬ 
vent foreign matter from clog- jflLix 
ging the pump. ||® jj 

Price: 

Approx. $49.95 

Insist on a 'Monarch' 

at your dealer. ^lip. 


MONARCH MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 
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Young People 


On the farm and at home 



[Guide photos 


Ruth, Reta, Christine—daughters of Dick Starlight, Saracee Reserve, Calgary, 
wear outfits they made during homemaking course, Olds School of Agriculture. 


• • 

The best motor oil 



Indian 

Graduates at Olds 

V ISITORS to the graduation day 
ceremonies for the first group of 
Indian young people to complete 
special courses in Agriculture and 
Home Economics at the School of 
Agriculture, Olds, Alberta, couldn’t 
help but be impressed by what they 
saw. The appearance and conduct of 
the 120 graduating students, and 
the display of work completed during 
the courses, will take a lot of beating 
by any students anywhere. 

Handiwork displayed by boys’ 
classes included hay self - feeders, 
poultry and pig feeders, tool boxes, 
branding and roping kits, and various 
ranch implements. A complete model 


Freddy Mayfield, Gleichen, Alta., holds 
branding iron he made at Olds School. 


News 

From 4-H Clubs 

C ONGRATULATIONS, winners of 
the first Canadian National Ex¬ 
hibition Scholarships! Presentation of 
these awards was made at the Agri¬ 
cultural and Livestock Parade Day 
at the C.N.E. recently. Each of the 
winners, chosen for achievement, club 
work and scholastic standing, received 
a $750 scholarship to the college of 




farmstead was set up by those inter¬ 
ested in farm planning. 

The girls had set out a tempting 
display of cakes, cookies and pies. 
Several of the young men could be 
seen examining the name tags on 
some of the fanciest cakes. No doubt 
they were storing this useful infor¬ 
mation in their minds against the day 
when they decide to find a wife. 

A highlight of the graduation exer¬ 
cises was a dress review where 39 
of the girls modelled trim cotton out¬ 
fits they had made during the course. 
On hand to wish them well was 
Robert Putnam, Alberta’s Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, and R. F. 
Battle, regional supervisor of Indian 
Affairs. At the conclusion of the 
ceremonies a buffet supper was 
served in the residence. V 



Matilda Janvier, Cold Lake, Alta., be¬ 
side a display of girls’ huck weaving. 


his choice. They entered university 
this fall to pursue courses in Home 
Economics, Agriculture and Veterin¬ 
ary Science. Successful candidates 
were: John McFaul, Chilliwack, B.C.; 
Kenneth Ditzler, Joffre, Alta.; Ray¬ 
mond Mack, Kerrobert, Sask.; Gary 
Workman, Solsgirth, Man.; Julia Lane, 
Barrie Island, Ont.; Patrick Rodrigue, 
St. Benjamin, Que.; Eunice Mac- 
Naught, Carleton, P.E.I.; Alan Elliott, 
Melvern Square, N.S.; Edna Mc- 
Cutcheon, Springfield, N.B. V 

(Please turn to page 26) 



Advanced Custom-Made Havoline is the 
finest oil superior refining can produce, made better 
by a Balanced Additive Formula. A tougher-film oil, 
so advanced in anti-wear qualities that it actually 
wear-proofs engines, keeps thern^ clean, free from 
sludge, rust and bearing-eating acids. 

Use Advanced Custom-Made A 

Havoline in all your Farm equip- 
ment. It’s the best motor oil your 
money can buy. 



IT PAYS TO FARM WITH 

Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited 
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FROM IMPORTER 

DIRECT TO YOU 

This beautiful 

Swiss-made 17-jewel CALENDAR watch 

for only $12.50 prepaid 

Complete with leather strap and free gift box. 

UNBREAKABLE MAINSPRING 
ANTI-MAGNETIC / § 

SHOCKPROOF 

WATERPROOF / 

CALENDAR / 


r GOLD 
PLATED 
SWEEP 
SECOND HAND 

GUARANTEED 
1 YEAR 


If not completely satisfied, money re¬ 
funded if watch returned in 14 days. 

Our New Catalogue Contains: 

Diamond rings, costume jewellery, cut¬ 
lery, pen and pencil sets, electrical 
appliances, electric shavers, etc., etc. 

ASK FOR YOUR COPY NOW. 

DEALER ENQUIRIES INVITED 

GUARANTEED WATCH 
& SALES CO. 

637 Craig St. W. Montreal, Que. 



Whoopers 
Are Coming 

L AST spring the world’s only known 
flock of whooping cranes num¬ 
bering 28 birds left their wintering 
grounds on the Aransas Wildlife 
Refuge near Austwell, Texas, to make 
a perilous flight of 2,500 miles to 
their summer nesting grounds in 
Wood Buffalo Park on the Alberta- 
Northwest Territories boundary. This 
month these great white birds begin 
the return journey. Interested people 
all over North America await news 
of the safe arrival of this small band 
of whooping cranes, the last of their 
kind. Once they existed in hundreds 
of thousands. 

Every effort is being made to pro¬ 
tect the “whoopers” in the hope that 
their numbers will increase and great 
flocks of them will again wing their 
way across our land. The Canadian 
Government has banned planes from 


flying lower than 2,000 feet over their 
nesting grounds and the American 
Department of Defence forbids photo¬ 
flash bombing in the vicinity of the 
cranes’ wintering grounds. Perhaps 
you remember the whooping crane 
stamp which was issued last year. 
The stamp which commemorated 
Canada’s Wildlife Week, was de¬ 
signed by Dr. William Rowan of 
Edmonton, Alberta. Thus all Cana¬ 
dians became aware of the plight of 
this magnificent bird. 



Whooping cranes in flight. Stamp de¬ 
signed hy Dr. Win. Roman, Edmonton. 


In the Audubon Park zoo, New 
Orleans, two injured whooping cranes 



Try it! Stonebord WALLS and CEILINGS 
are easy to erect .... save money! 
FREE 6 page BOOKLET tells you how! 


1 WALLS d 

ceilings 

u-ilh 

stonqooud 

So r Only 


Use STONEBORD on that remodelling or building job and 
you'll have walls and ceilings that stay up-to-date. Stone- 
bord's smooth finish and fireproof gypsum core make it a 
Western favorite. And so easy to decorate! For smart¬ 
looking rooms that stay smart, use Stonebord! 


'" ,T '”'...*T.' ,UM '"OOUCTt 


Use our popular Stonebord booklet. It's FREE . . , 
instructions are easy to follow . . . plenty of illustra¬ 
tions. Do that remodelling job the easy way on 
Kitchen, Attic or Basement. Or turn waste space into 
attractive bedrooms, playroom or den. Costs only a few 
cents a square foot. 


Dept. CG 

Western Gypsum Products Ltd., jfi 
306 Electric Railway Chambers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Please send me immediately your 
FREE Stonebord booklet. 


Your local Lumber Yard Dealer is a good man to con¬ 
sult on all remodelling jobs. He will recommend and 
help you with your Stonebord application instructions. 


Name. 


Town 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET! 


named Josephine and Crip are kept 
in captivity. This spring they hatched 
two young birds but unfortunately 
both died. However, wildlife experts 
are hopeful that young whoopers have 
been successfully raised by the migrat¬ 
ing flock of cranes. 

The chance of survival of the 
whooping crane is considered critical. 
Anxiously wildlife experts await their 
return to the Aransas Refuge to 
determine what progress the tiny flock 
has made this year. 

The cranes are the tallest birds in 
North America—over five feet tall. 
They have long legs and necks, white 
bodies and red faces and their boom¬ 
ing cry can be heard over long dis¬ 
tances. While migrating south the 
birds pass near North Battleford, 
Regina, Moose Jaw, Weyburn and 
on to North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Texas. Last year no 
“whooper” was lost during the hunt¬ 
ing season and the flock made a gain 
of eight birds. 

By over hunting and careless man¬ 
agement we have lost forever such 
birds as the passenger pigeon, heath 
hen and' great auk. The survival of 
the Eskimo curlew and ivory-billed 
woodpecker is doubtful. We can and 
should co-operate in an attempt to 
re-establish the beautiful whooping 
cranes. ^ 

Honey 

As a Sideline 

by D. I. SCOTNEY 

T HE birth of a valuable local in¬ 
dustry is taking place at Wood- 
ville, Nova Scotia, as Annapolis 
Valley apple growers in the area from 
Hants county to Annapolis county, de¬ 
velop a possible sideline to orchard 
operations, in the production of honey, 
by bees that are used to ensure cross¬ 
pollination of apple blossoms. 

This local industry is concentrated 
at the United-Woodville Ltd. As the 
use of honey bees to pollinize apples 
and other crops became more wide¬ 
spread during the last few years, 
the volume of honey increased in 1955 
to four times the amount handled by 
the Woodville organization in the pre¬ 
vious year. The market demand for 
this high quality product made it ap¬ 
pear that there would be insufficient 
supply to meet the requirements of 
the trade until the 1956 honey became 
available. 

The Maritimes does not produce 
anywhere close to the amounts of 
honey consumed, and as the need for 
bee pollination of several crops is be¬ 
coming more apparent, the new or¬ 
ganization aimed at doubling its pro¬ 
duction this year. This season’s plans 
were for starting the extraction process 
two months earlier than last year. 

A feature of this new development 
is that a number of growers who 
operated independently in marketing 
their fruit, have now joined in this 
co-operative venture to handle their 
honey production. In the 1954 season 
the output was sold mainly through 
Valley stores. Minor quantities were 
sold through a Halifax dealer. While 
the Woodville operations have done a 
good job with granulated honey, 
much remains to be done, says Man¬ 
ager M. S. Horsburgh, representative 
of the Atlantic Provinces on the Cana¬ 
dian Beekeepers Council. Possibilities 
of liquid honey are being studied. V 
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SEE YOUR ^ 

FORD-MONARCH 
DEALER 


YOU PAY LESS YOU SPEND LESS YOU GET MORE 


Ford Truck prices are scaled right 
'down with the lowest—and dozens of 
Ford Truck models are priced below all 
competitive makes! You start off with a 
better dollar’s worth of truck value 
when you go Ford . . . and your 
Ford-Monarch dealer is ready right 
this minute to make you a good deal 
on exactly the right Ford Truck with 
exactly the right equipment to do your 
farm hauling job better, faster and 
more economically than any other! 


Ford Trucks are built stronger to last 
longer! They’re quality-engineered in 
every part to stand up longer under 
rugged farm hauling conditions! They 
stay on the job and out of the repair 
shop! And whether you choose a great 
Ford-built V-8 or the road-proved 
Cost Cutter Six, you get more horse¬ 
power per dollar . . . you get finer, 
livelier, more dependable performance 
... and you get more miles from every 
gallon of gas! 


Because Ford Trucks are known as the 
economy champs, there’s always a big 
demand for used Fords. That means 
you get more of your original cost back 
when you trade your Ford Truck in on 
a new one! Look at the price tag, look 
at the power, look at the payloads, 
look at the trade-in . . . any way you 
look at it, you’ll be convinced that 
farmers get more out of Ford Trucks! 
Your Ford-Monarch dealer invites you 
to come in and "talk truck” now! 
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ONE TUBE OF TARGOT* 

MASTITIS OINTMENT 

with each five purchased 


Right now your dealer is making a 
special offer that will help you blast 
mastitis — and save you money at the 
same time! 

He will give you one free tube of 
TARGOT with each five tubes you 
purchase. 

This offer is limited so get your sup¬ 
ply of TARGOT today to have on hand 
for immediate use when your strip cup 
says “Mastitis.” 

Most mastitis “flare-ups” occur from 
now on when cows are freshening and 
are back in the stanchions for the win¬ 
ter months. 

Many good dairymen who have one 
or two cows with a tendency toward 
mastitis infuse each quarter with TAR¬ 
GOT while the cow is dry as a valuable 
precaution. 

This special FREE TARGOT offer is 


being featured by your veterinary or 
druggist right now. Get yours today. 

"Reg. U. S. trademark 


TARGOT contains 4 powerful 
antibiotics to fight mastitis- 
causing organisms — wonder¬ 
working AUREOMYCIN* Chlor- 
tetracycline, Penicillin, Neomy¬ 
cin and Dihydrostreptomycin. 

TARGOT is stronger — but 
gentle. 

TARGOT helps save udder tis¬ 
sue and gets the cow back on the 
milking line faster. 


Get yours and save while this limited offer is in effect! 

^LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 

(mN orth American Cyanamid Limited 

5550 Royalmount Avenue/ Town of Mount Roya!/ Montreal/ Quebec 



USE GENUINE 


NO-CO-RODE 


PERFORATED PIPE 


For an economical and trouble free septic tank disposal bed use 
"NO-CO-RODE” Perforated Pipe. Long, light lengths make 
installation fast and easy. Perforations assure even distribution 
of effluent... thus no wet spots. Snap couplings maintain neces¬ 
sary alignment of lengths. Tough and flexible "NO-CO-RODE” 
is not affected by freezing . . . stands up to ground settlement 
and resists breakage. 

From house to septic tank and from septic tank to field, use 
"NO-CO-RODE” Root-Proof pipe. 

For a modern, trouble-free disposal system at low cost and for 
other farm drainage installations, 
genuine "NO-CO-RODE” Pipe 
is truly the "lifetime” pipe. 



Special 
Cross fittings 
provide 

even distribution 


of effluent. 



•Trade Mark 


Alexander 

MURRAY 

& Company, Limited 
AVAILABLE AT PLUMBING AND BUILDING SUPPLY DEALERS...COAST TO COAST 

Manufactured by No-Co-Rode Company Limited CG56-10 


Another 
dependable 
product 
sold by 


Plastic 

Greenhouse 



This plastic greenhouse should cut 
costs for Jack Cosford, and is sturdy. 


G reenhouses permit growth of 

valuable cash crops, when frosty 
weather outdoors eliminates 
competition. But greenhouses are ex¬ 
pensive. 

Jack Cosford, who has an onion 
farm on the fertile Point Pelee Marsh, 
which juts into Lake Erie to form 
Ontario’s most southerly land area, 
has found a cheap greenhouse 
which he figures will pay off. He 
framed the building of wood, himself, 
from plans obtained in the United 
States. It measures 24 by 80 feet, is 
covered with 4/1,000-inch poly¬ 
ethylene pastic. Already, this season, 
it has withstood a damaging hailstorm, 
which smashed glass houses in the 
area. 

Total cost of the building was well 
under $500, and the plastic is ex¬ 
pected to last for six or eight months. 
Then it can be replaced for about $60. 

Mr. Cosford was growing 3,200 
snapdragons in this house, and figures 
that if the crop pays off he has at least 
a temporary answer to his major farm 
problem. 

His farm is in the supposedly rich 
onion marsh of Point Pelee, but that 
business has not been paying off 
lately. 

His farm consists of 75 acres of the 
muck that was reclaimed in the first 
decade of this century, and that has 
produced wealthy farmers in the past. 
Meanwhile, however, some of the 
muck has been blown, or worn, off the 
land, making it unsuitable for onions. 
Disease has become a problem with 
the onions, too. While most diseases 
can be controlled, over-all control is 
difficult, and many growers, fighting 
for existence, are prone to overlook 
complete control measures. 

Most serious of all, in Mr. Cosford’s 
opinion, is the marketing problem. He 
would like to see a well-run marketing 
board get complete grower support. 
As he sees it, as long as some growers 
are prepared to undersell their neigh¬ 
bors, there will never be adequate 
returns for marsh onion growers. At 
present, onions aren’t paying off well 
enough to assure growers of even a 
modest profit on the year’s work. For 
instance, last year, he had 18 acres 
himself. Now he is down to 13. 

Potatoes, carrots, barley or soybeans 
make up the remaining crops on this 
farm. V 


You’ll always be 
glad you bought a 

Johns- 

Manville 

Asphalt 

Shingle 

Roof 



When sparks are flying or blizzards 
howling, you'll always feel safe and 
secure knowing that your roofs are 
J-M Asphalt Shingles! 

THEY’RE EASY TO APPLY 

There are various types 
of J-M Asphalt Shin¬ 
gles. Each has been de¬ 
veloped through nearly 
a century of experi¬ 
ence. All are economi¬ 
cal in both first and 
long term costs. And 
all are easily and quickly applied by any 
“do-it-yourself” man. Most types can be 
nailed on right over old shingles! 


FIRE-RESISTANT.. .WEATHER-TIGHT 

The name Johns- 
Manville guaran¬ 
tees that every 
shingle measures 
up to rigidly con¬ 
trolled quality 
standards. Danger 
from flying embers 
is minimized and 
your mind can be at rest in the most ter- 
rifle downpours. A J-M Asphalt Shingle 
Roof is protection plus peace of mind. 


LONG-LASTING AND COLORFUL 

Because beauty is sec¬ 
ond only to protection 
in today’s demand, 

Johns-Manville has 
made asphalt shingles 
available in a wide 
choice of rich solid 
colors and distinctive 
color blends. 

FREE—Full-color folder, write to Canadian 
Johns-Manville, 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 
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These would be extra testing stations. 
Farmers could see for themselves re¬ 
search results put into practice. (3) 
Setting up in different parts of the 
country of “farm-management” teams, 
composed of men capable of helping 
Dr. R. M. Salter, chief, Bureau of farmers to develop production plans 

Plant Industiy, U.S.D.A., believes that in detail for their own farms. V 

farmers can double their present pro¬ 
duction within the next 20 to 30 years. In the not too distant future more 
He thinks this can be achieved by: milk will probably be sold if its new 

(1) Having “pilot farms” where re- shape proves popular. It will come in 

search results could be tested with frozen bricks. The idea is that in the 
other factors that affect production, kitchens of tomorrow, space will be 
Results would be passed along to at a premium and the compact bricks 

farmers. (2) A network of “demon- will not take up too much space in 

station farms” operated by farmers, the refrigerator. V 


Sixty-Year-Old 
Rancher’s Church 


Have You 
Heard These? 


C HRIST CHURCH, Millarville, Al- t0T this occasion. During this service, 
berta, is a rancher’s church in a interior is lit by 100 candles placed 
ranching country, but there is 011 P°^ es that run the length of the 
little about the building itself to sug- building. 

gest the rough-and-ready wild west In this light, the spirit of the pioneer 
that surged around it at the time of its church really reaches fulfilment; it 
birth. The walls of the upright logs would be pretty hard to persuade 
are western, that’s true, but these ranchers along the Sheep River to 
blend with the gothic windows and abandon their building for a more 
doorway, and the hint of Alpine modem structure in some nearby town. 
Europe in gables and spire. Inside the The little church on the range has 
church, the flavor is distinctly Old been a part of their lives too long for 
English. This isn’t surDrising, for an that.—C.V.F. V 


Two dramatic new advances in 
hearing ease and convenience 


1. THE NEW “DIPLOMAT" 

A practical miniature aid, 
slender, tinted, contoured to 
fit snugly right at the ear! 


2. THE NEW “CREST” 

A versatile, full-powered 
eyeglass hearing aid* you can 
wear 10 different ways! 


Can even be 
worn as a 
jeweled brooch! 


Now! Dramatic new proof of the 
electronic leadership and quality that 
have made Zenith the largest-selling 
hearing aid in the world! And these 
are just two oi seven superb new full- 
powered 4- and 5-transistor models. 
All are engineered to Zenith’s high¬ 
est standards of quality for every 
correctable hearing loss! 

Try these amazingly tiny, light, yet 
full-powered aids to better hearing! 
Learn why Zenith is the choice of so 
many outstanding world leaders . . . 


people who could afford to pay sev¬ 
eral times the low Zenith price. 

Ten-day money -back guarantee! 
You must be satisfied or your money 
will be refunded promptly. Zenith 
aids sell for as low as $50, including 
One-Year Warranty and Five-Year 
Service Plan. Easy time payments. 

See your nearby Zenith Hearing 
Aid Dealer today. You’ll find his 
name in your classified phone book. 
Or mail the coupon for free litera¬ 
ture and local dealer list. 


* Lenses and professional services in 
connection with the eyeglass feature 
available only through your ophthal¬ 
mologist, optometrist, or optician. 


FREE! One-year subscription to “Better 
Hearing”—new illustrated magazine 
filled with articles of interest to all 

Send" coupon below." 


Zenith Radio Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 

Hearing Aid Division, Dept. C2X 

1165 Tecurnseh Road E„ Windsor, Ontario 

Please mail facts on new Zenith Hearing Aids. Also free 
one-year subscription to “Better Hearing” magazine and 
list of Zenith Franchised Dealers in my province. 


QUALITY 
HEARING AIDS 


' - , " 
[Guide photo 

Built in 1894, with its Old World air, 
it is a valued part of the community. 


By the Makers of World-Famous Zenith TV and Radio Sets 

Zenith Hearing Aids are one of the rare electrical or mechanical 
products which sell in Canada for the same price as in the U.S.A. 


Address 


Province 















Save Time# Money and Labor With 

DANUSER sp e e q c u\ a p l m^ y 

DANUSER All Purpose Blade 


He Out-Tricks 
The Weatherman 


TERRACING • GRADING • LANDSCAPING • DITCHING 
SCRAPING • BACKFILLING • SNOW REMOVAL 

Slash costs on every earth moving operation with the world's 
most versatile blade. One man operates hydraulic controls 
from tractor seat. Blade raises, lowers, tilts, angles, even 
turns clear around so you can push with it. Heavy duty con¬ 
struction. Quick, easy installation. 


Dairy farmer in Alberta outfoxes 
the weather and saves his alfalfa 


an attractively landscaped farmstead, 
and just about all of the 220 acres are 
under cultivation. 

The farm is a dairy enterprise, with 
a total herd of 50 Holsteins, mostly 
registered, about 22 of which are 
milking cows. Another change the 
Sterlings have made since they’ve 
been on their present farm is to aban¬ 
don summerfallowing in favor of an 
oat-hay-pasture-crop rotation. 

For this purpose, the farm was 
divided into six approximately equal 
fields, each one protected by a wind¬ 
break of trees. By using fields in turn 
for oats, an oat-hay mixture, two years 
of straight hay, and finally for pasture, 
each field received a plowing every 
five years. 

Because the upper half of the farm 
is drier than on the lower half, the hay 
mixture has been varied for the two 
sectors. On the former, six pounds of 
alfalfa, two pounds of brome, and two 
pounds of timothy per acre were used; 
while on the latter, where moisture is 
often excessive and alfalfa has a ten¬ 
dency to kill out, the amounts of 
alfalfa and brome content were re¬ 
versed. To compensate for the reduc¬ 
tion in soil-building legumes on the 
three lower fields, manure has been 
spread there. 


A BOUT four years ago, Len Ster- 
L\ ling, Westlock, Alberta, decided 
that he was through with the 
yearly tussle with the weather at hay¬ 
ing time. He switched from hay and 
grain crops to silage. Westlock lies in 
the black soil zone northwest of Ed¬ 
monton, and the district generally re¬ 
ceives a good portion of its annual 
rainfall during the regular haying 
season. 

“It seems that we always get rain 
just when we’re ready for our first 
alfalfa cutting, which leads to quite 
a lot of spoilage and nutrient loss,” 
Len said. “But when you put up sil¬ 
age, you can call a halt when it rains 
and then start work again as soon as 
it stops.” 

Both Len and his wife Jenny were 
born in the Westlock area, and have 
lived on farms all their fives. When 
they took over their present place in 
1944, it was mostly brush land and 
had no buildings, but today, there is 


DANUSER Post Driver 


Hammer down your fencing cost! Fence faster and easier 
with this revolutionary post driver. Tractor-mounted, power 
driven, 1-man operation. Single lever controls broad-faced 
200 lb. driving weight. Delivers 25 blows per minute. Quickly 
drives steel or small wood posts. No splitting or "mushroom¬ 
ing" tops. Easy adjustments provided for driving posts ver¬ 
tically on hillsides or uneven terrain. Also available as a 
trailer unit. 


DANUSER Digger 


FENCE POSTS • FOUNDATIONS • SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTINGS • MANY OTHER USES 

A Danuser Digger makes every earth drilling operation easy. 
Augers from 4" to 24" dig holes for all purposes in less 
than a minute each. Satisfied users report over 500 holes per 
day. Replaceable cutting edges and auger points. Simple, 
1-man operation. Strong, durable construction. 

Manufactured by 


Distributed in Canada 
by major tractor sales 
branches 


Fulton, Mo. 


'Contributing to Farm Mechanization‘ 


W HEN they first decided to put up 
silage, the Sterlings built a pit 
silo, but they ran into a drainage 
problem with this type, and had to 
fill it in. Under construction recently 
was a bunker silo, which is expected 
to prove more satisfactory. For this 
structure, Len has obtained some 
seven-foot-high wooden tripods used 
by auto firms to hold new cars in 
place during rail shipment. Boards 
nailed to the inside legs of two rows 
of tripods will form the walls of the 
silo, while bales of hay dr straw 
stuffed inside the tripods will serve as 
insulation. 

The switch to silage has also meant 
a change in the cropping program. 
This year Len has sown a mixture of 
oats and sunflowers, at the rate of a 
bushel of oats and 10 pounds of sun¬ 
flowers to the acre, destined for the 
new silo. V 
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XI ere is another opportunity for you to adopt 

this tried and tested system of saving money. JM&y 

Canada Savings Bonds never drop in value. A 

If cash is needed you can get back the full face £ \ U 

value of your bond, plus accrued interest, any- , u 

time. The new Canada Savings Bonds pay ® 

3.76% a year if held to maturity. 

You can buy Bonds for cash; or if you prefer, the Royal Bank will 
arrange for you to buy them by regular monthly instalments out 
of income. The procedure is simple. All forms and full information 
available at every branch. 


[Guide photo 

Len Sterling has switched to silage 
to guarantee good roughage for cows. 
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Competition 
For Feed Wheat 

C ORN will play an increasingly 
important part in the rations of 
Ontario poultry, now that pro¬ 
duction is climbing and nutritionists 
have discovered its true value. It can 
and should be used, along with wheat, 
in all poultry rations, according to Dr. 
S. J. Slinger, Poultry Department, 
O.A.C. He believes practically all of 
the cereal grain could be corn, if no 
other grains are available. 

Corn is a high-energy, low-fibre 
grain, with a relatively low protein 
content. It is deficient in some amino 
acids, but used along with soybean 
oil meal to build the protein, and with 
the addition of synthetically manufac¬ 
tured amino acids which are now low 
in price, it'can be the basis of suitable 
rations. 

The big advantage that wheat had, 
because of the low amino acid of corn, 
has been lost because of the low cost 
of the new synthetic amino acids. V 


New Varieties 
Pay Off Here 

get along farming these 
days, you just about have to 
run an experimental farm of 
your own,'’ is Gaynor Rendell’s ob¬ 
servation. In fact, a visit to the Rendell 
farm at Deseronto, on the shores of 
Lake Ontario, furnishes proof that 
he isn’t fooling when he says a farmer 
must experiment. 

He has worked closely with the 
local Soil and Crop Improvement 
Association and has been in the lead 
in testing new varieties of seeds. One 
acre on a sloping field in front of his 
house was seeded last fall to three 
separate strips of a hay-pasture mix¬ 
ture, which will be used as a demon¬ 
stration for the popular annual twi¬ 
light meeting of the Association in 
another year. Mixtures of timothy, 
brome and orchard grass were seeded 
with alfalfa and birdsfoot trefoil, at 
rates of 12, 15 and 20 pounds to the 
acre. 

This will provide a good demon¬ 
stration of varieties and rates of seed¬ 
ing. 

This young farmer recalls, too, that 
variety trials have paid off many times 
on his farm. For instance, Lanark 
oats did so well that many of his 
neighbors picked it up in a hurry when 
they saw his stand. Rodney oats have 
been tried now with success, too; and 
this year, he has tried foundation 
stock of Richmond winter wheat. 

“Threshing gangs see the way these 
varieties grow, and I often sell some 
seed, and introduce new varieties to 
the district this way.” 

Gaynor, along with his father, Ross, 
farms 150 acres, running 20 milking 
cows for the Napanee fluid milk mar¬ 
ket. He has found that despite the 
manure that goes back onto the land, 
money spent on fertilizer is a good 
investment. He applies 300 pounds 
to the acre to all new seedings. 

He calls grass (100 acres in hay and 
pasture) his most important crop, but 
believes that ditches are the secret of 
good grass farming. He cleans the 
ditches that require it each year, with 
a tractor-mounted scraper, and recalls 


a recent year, when seeding weather 
was ideal, and he still had ditches to 
clean. Although tempted to unhitch 
the scraper, he sacrificed some time at 
seeding to finish the job. Later, when 
wet weather came, he watched the 
extra ditching pay off handsomely. 

Now he is swinging to irrigation 
with gusto, for despite his 20 milking 
cows, he requires canning crops to 
provide additional revenue. This year, 
for instance, he added one or two 
acres of tomatoes and four acres of 
peas, as well as some black and red 
raspberries, and a few strawberries. 

He has dug out a pond to hold back¬ 
wash from the lake, for irrigation of 
the tomatoes and peas, and much of 
his pasture, from either the pond or 
the creek. Some of the berries, which 
grow on an island at the front of 
their farm, can be irrigated too. V 

How to get NEW POWER RESERVE for your farm 


Keep a spare Dry-Charged Auto-Lite Sta-ful Battery 
on hand for every emergency! 

Get a new Dry-Charged Auto-Lite Sta-ful Battery NOW. Have it ready to go in 
minutes when you need it! This spare Dry-Charged Auto-Lite Battery assures starting 
performance at all times for your truck, tractor, automobile, or other equipment. In 
case of emergency you are protected against costly delays that can hurt the profitable 
operation of your farm. 

Dry-Charged Auto-Lite Sta-ful Batteries are factory-fresh and fully charged. They can 
be stored indefinitely until needed. Then you simply add the power-producing fluid that 
comes with the battery. 

and it needs water only 1/3 as often 

Dry-Charged Auto-Lite Sta-ful Batteries need water only 1 /3 as often as ordinary batteries. 
Extra liquid capacity above the plates gives that extra safety factor. And Dry-Charged 
Auto-Lite Batteries have extra-heavy container construction and fibreglass insulation 
for longer battery life in the hardest service. 

Ask your Auto-Lite Dealer for a super-dependable Sta-ful Battery, 6 or 12 volts. 

Standard or Dry-Charged — it’s the world's finest. 


AUTO-LITE b *" er '“ 

Auto-Lite manufactures over 400 products, including Spark Plugs, Batteries, Wire and 
Cable, and Automotive Electrical Systems . . . sold throughout the United States and Canada. 



To buy land, purchase livestock and machinery, repair or 
erect new buildings, pay debts and any other purpose con¬ 
nected with farm operations. 

MAXIMUM LOANS \ ...S 

J For further information 

65% of productive J clip and mail this coupon to 

value. Not to j Canadian Farm Loan Board 

exceed ■ Ottawa, Canada 

$15,000 ; p. 

Up to 30 years to ! Name - 

i p.o_prov_ : 

Interest Rate 5% ..J 


Note :-Farms cannot be inspected after freeze-up 
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Stanfield’s 

"AC" FINE-RIB UNDERWEAR 


Here’s warmth without weight. Here’s strength without 
bulk. Here’s comfort unmatched . . . and only Stanfield’s 
“AC” line gives you all these features .. . 



• Made from highest-grade cotton and wool yarns 

• Reinforced seams, flatlock-stitched to give greater 
comfort and wear 

• Military inserts in shoulders for greater freedom 

• Reinforced crotch for extra comfort and wear 

• Combinations have 8 anchor-stitched four-hole buttons— 
won’t gap or pop open 

• Launder beautifully and easily 

"AC" SHIRTS (AC11) and LONGS (AC12) 

Shirts, pullover style with patented non-sag nylon-rein¬ 
forced neckband. Short sleeves, (sizes 34-46) — $2.95. 
Long sleeves (AC13) — $3.25. Longs (32-44) — $3.95. 

"AC" COMBINATIONS 

In long or short sleeves (34-44) — $6.95. Oversizes, priced 
slightly higher. 

— ASK AT YOUR FAVOURITE MEN'S UNDERWEAR COUNTER FOR— 

Stanfield’s 

UNDERWEAR 

STANFIELD’S LIMITED, TRURO, N.S. 

SALES OFFICES: 

MONTREAL • TORONTO • WINNIPEG • REGINA . CALGARY • VANCOUVER 


Adaptable 
Livestock Housing 

F ARMING may never become a 
white collar job, but some opera¬ 
tions can be planned so that most 
of the winter chores can be done in¬ 
side. Peter Wyllie of Leduc, Alberta, 
believes he has found the answer in 
what he calls a centralized housing 
unit, where all livestock are kept under 
one roof. 

Wyllie has a hog-poultry combina¬ 
tion, and the whole operation is con¬ 
ducted in a long barrack-like barn that 
can be added to from time to time if 
business indicates that an increase in 
size would be profitable. Within the 
framework of the present building, the 
hog enterprise can be increased and 
the poultry decreased, or vice versa, 
according to market conditions. This 
can be done quickly because all pens 
and wall partitions are removable; the 
gate in front of each hog pen, and the 
feed trough, are a single unit; when 
one is moved, both go. 

“I could swing the hog section over 
to poultry production in a day,” Peter 
said, “and the same applies if I aban¬ 
doned poultry in favor of hogs.” 

The barn is heated by an automatic 
gas furnace which pipes warm air to 
the coldest part of the hog and poultry 
wings. As a winter measure, one pipe 
blows heat down on the central door¬ 
way so that warm air is always mixing 
with the cold. This keeps the door 
from freezing up in severe weather, 
and provides a bit of warmth there 
when feed is being unloaded on bitter 
days. In the newer part of the barn, 
the doorways have been made wide 
enough to let a truck in, so that litter 
and manure can be loaded directly, 
without having to handle it twice. 



[Guide photo 

Peter Wyllie’s adaptable, convenient 
housing reduces labor and capital cost. 


There is also an overhang above the 
doorway to protect the immediate area 
from sudden downpours. 

“It all helps when it’s 20 degrees 
below outside, or during a bad wet 
spell,” Wyllie pointed out. “No man 
works at his best when he’s wet or 
cold.” 

P ETER’S well is located right beside 
the center sector of the barn. But 
you wouldn’t know that unless he told 
you, because the pipes come up inside 
the building-right beside the furnace. 



YOURS FOR LESS MONEY 


MOBILE 

WEDGE 


TRUCK HOIS 


Completely Electric—Hydraulic 





Simplified, Integrated Design 
Independent "No P.T.O." Operation 


Easier, Cheaper Mounting...Lower Cost 

The Jayhawk operates within itself... 
Ho power take off or transmission prob¬ 
lems. Push buttons front & rear control 
it...at any truck speed, motor on or off. 

It operates on 6 or 12 volt systems, costs 
less to mount, is easy to move to a new 
truck at trade in time. Models for large 
trucks and pickups...at your Jayhawk 
dealers. FREE CIRCULAR direct. 

Write today. 


WYATT MFG. CO„ INC. 

Since 1903 PfSaline. Kansas 


Distributed by 

McKenzie auto equipt.. ltd. 

Regina, Moose Jaw. Saskatoon, North Battleford, Yorkton 





(UnUMANiC 


FOR SHOCK, EXPOSURE OR SUDDEN ILLNESS 


W|| 





GROOMS 
Dairy 
Cattle 
and other 
Farm Animals 


This new, all-purpose rota¬ 
ry grooming brush will do 
a better, faster and easier 
job of cleaning farm ani¬ 
mals. Ideal for dairy cattle. 

Massages the skin, gives 
beautiful luster to hair. Nylon bristles re¬ 
move loose hair, embedded dust and dirt. 
For 110-120 volts AC-DC. Complete unit 
includes air-cooled, ball-bearing motor as 
illustrated. Grooming brush head also 
available as an attachment for Clipmaster 
or Shearmaster. 



SUNBEAM CORPORATION (CANADA) LTD. 
. TORONTO 18 
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That way, pipes do not freeze and any 
necessary repairs can be made night or 
day, in comparative comfort. 

Another fault Wyllie finds with 
orthodox farmstead planning is the 
lack of centralization. In most cases, 
you find cattle, hogs, poultry, and 
water and feed supplies scattered all 
over the lot. Much time and energy is 
lost in mere hauling and travelling. 
Peter believes in having everything to¬ 
gether, preferably under one roof, with 
proper divisions for the different 
classes of livestock. 

“Take a look at any modern fac¬ 
tory,” he said, “everything is arranged 
so that workers have to take as few 
steps as possible. This farm is a factory, 
too—we convert grain into pork and 
poultry. Every dollar spent in feed 
must bring in from $2 to $2.50, to 
cover labor and overhead, os I don’t 
stay in business. Like the factory, 
volume of production is the deciding 
factor: to take care of my fixed over¬ 
head, I have to convert as much grain 
into the finished product as I can.” 

B Y training and background, Peter 
Wyllie is well qualified to reor¬ 
ganize and apply new ideas in farm¬ 
ing, or to develop a few of his own. 
Born in Ontario, he came to Vegreville 
in 1911 when his father took up farm¬ 
ing there. Peter was a pioneer junior 
club member, representing the Vegre¬ 
ville Swine Club at the Royal Winter 
Fair in 1924. Ten years later, he re¬ 
ceived his B.Sc., in Agriculture, from 
the University of Alberta. In 1936 he 
opened the first district agriculturist’s 
office in Leduc, and remained there 
until 1941, when he was transferred to 
Edmonton to do sheep and swine pro¬ 
duction work for the Department. In 
1944, he returned to Leduc where he 
served six years as Municipal Field 
Supervisor, before deciding to go into 
full-time farming. 

Situated on the southwestern out¬ 
skirts of Leduc, the 30-acre “Wybred” 
farm specializes in the production of 
breeding stock—hatching eggs from 
blood-tested and banded white Leg¬ 
horns, and registered Yorkshire hogs. 
At the present time, there are about 
700 hens on the place, plus 200 hogs, 
including three boars. But Peter in¬ 
tends to reduce the poultry enterprise 
still further in favor of a larger swine 
herd. This year, the hog market looks 
like a better proposition than the 
poultry market, so he plans to put his 
ideas of adaptability into practice. V 

Cash Crops 
In Dairyland 

M ANY long-time farmers in Hast¬ 
ings county, one of Ontario’s 
leading cheese producing areas, 
will find a cash crop farm a rather 
remarkable sight. Yet, one is growing 
in their midst, and it isn’t impossible 
that neighbors will find a few ideas 
there that could be applied to ad¬ 
vantage on their own farms. 

Lloyd Sheppard was raised in the 
rich cash-crop area of Burlington, be¬ 
tween Hamilton and Toronto. Garden 
farmers there, on high-tax land where 
every acre must count, make it a habit 
of producing several hundred dollars 
of revenue from every acre. They 
must, to pay all expenses and have a 
few dollars left over for themselves. 

But when Mr. Sheppard began to 
look for land of his own, he couldn’t 


touch the high-priced acres in his 
home area. Industrial and housing de¬ 
velopments were swallowing the good 
farm land at fantastic prices. Lloyd 
headed out to find land in some less 
costly area. 

He got his fertile farm in Central 
Ontario at Frankford, and chose 125 
acres with a creek running through it, 
so irrigation would be possible. His 
first investment, made with a bank 
loan, was irrigation equipment. 

Now he rents an additional 50 
acres of land, is growing cash crops 
on most of it, without a Single head 
of livestock, and after three years, his 


farm program is beginning to take 
shape. 

He grows 75 acres of corn, both 
table canning corn, and seed corn. He 
uses clovers for green manure, keeps 
ground that would be bare over 
winter, covered with rye; and makes 
it common practice to apply 800 
pounds or more of fertilizer to the 
acre. 

He is setting out asparagus now, a 
crop that yields big per-acre returns 
once it becomes established. He also 
grows peas for canning, as well as 
early potatoes, and plans an acre of 
strawberries. 
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Between his canning crops, and his 
seed corn (he planted over 20 varie¬ 
ties of seed corn this summer) he is 
trying to maintain a balance of crops 
for different markets, so he won’t be 
completely dependent on any one of 
them. 

This is a vastly different type of 
farming than has been practiced by 
many low-income dairy farmers in the 
district, who ship to cheese factories. 
Undoubtedly, many of them, anxious 
to boost their own cash incomes, will 
be watching this pioneer cash-crop 
farmer, for some usable ideas. V 



PIONEER PAYS OFF FOR 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL POULTRYMAN 


DON CORP, OAKVILLE, ONT. 


asks 


“How's this for Profitable Egg Production 

on PIONEER FEEDS” 

Don Corp, a building contractor in the Oakville district, has designed and constructed an economi¬ 
cal and efficient laying house. The arch-constructed building is covered with Homasote and painted 
with aluminum paint. On the wire floor, the birds are housed on one square foot per bird. The Success 
of this close confinement depends on adequate feeding and watering space with satisfactory ventila¬ 
tion. 


KEEPS FEED COSTS DOWN 

A rate of 75% to 80% production is proof 
that this type of housing is practical. And a 
check on the feed efficiency reveals that a 
dozen eggs are being produced on a low of 
3.68 lbs. of feed per dozen or a feed cost of 
16c per dozen. 

Don feeds the Pioneer Hi-Energy Laying 
Ration. This high efficiency laying ration 
makes possible his high egg production and 
excellent feed efficiency. 

Like Don Corp, you too can get these 
results with Pioneer High Efficiency Ra¬ 
tions. Drop in today and discuss it with 
your nearest Pioneer Dealer. 



Interior view of the Corp laying house. Note the large 
number of feeders and waterers. 


FREE: New bulletin by Dr. 1. R. Sparling on "High 
Efficiency Laying Rations" and "Profitable Poultry, Hog 
and Dairy Management" Book. Write Dept. CP, Pioneer 
Feeds Limited, 44 Eglinton Ave. West, Toronto. 
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PROFIT 
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FEEDS I 


PIONEER FEEDS Saint John, N.B. • Montreal • Ottawa 

LIMITED Toronto o Winnipeg • Calgary • Vancouver 
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IN i 


IEW John Deere Tractors offer greatly 
increased power that permits you to do more 
work each day at lower labor cost. They're 
engineered for new ease in handling, with a 
more widely adaptable hydraulic system that 
works fast and smoothly. You're comfortable 
at the handy controls; finish a day's work with¬ 
out strain. Modern, all-new John Deere engines 
are dependable and economical as always, 
with simple 2-cylinder design... built to stay on 
the job year after year with minimum expense 
and low fuel cost. . . and to deliver stepped-up, 
lively, responsive power for drawbar, belt, the 
improved power take-off, and for operation of 
the hydraulic system. 


You'll like these features: New Custom 
Powr-Trol—an advanced hydraulic system tailor¬ 
ed to meet your exact needs with one or two 
remote cylinders . . . new position-responsive 
rockshaft that takes a new Universal 3-Point 
Hitch for "pick up and go'' speed and conven¬ 
ience . . , new Load-and-Depth Control to keep 
you on the move in varying ground condi¬ 
tions. New Independent Power Take-Off that 
delivers full engine horespower independent 
of transmission clutch and hydraulic system. 
New Float-Ride seat that absorbs shocks, helps 
you stay comfortable. 


All these—with many other advanced fea¬ 
tures—are yours when you choose a new John 
Deere. Six power sizes, 30 models—good look¬ 
ing with handsome new color styling, clean 
modern lines . . . and John Deere quality and 
value all the way. 


820 


620 STANDARD — Heavy-duty 4-plow 

capacity; gasoline engine; developed about 
48 belt h.p. in factory tests. Can handle big^ 
capacity plows, disk tillers, and tool carriers. 


7 20 STANDARD — Tremendous work ca¬ 
pacity to boost daily output, slash labor cost, 
5-plow power; about 58 belt h.p. on gasoline 
(factory tests). Diesel engine available. 


D I E S E L — Ample (5-6 plow) power t 
handle big equipment at maximum speed: 
Successor to the "80" Diesel; same engin 
that set fuel-economy record in official test: 


estimate that they have trebled the 
carrying capacity of their fields, by 
plowing under the native grasses that 
used to thrive there. 

“In some cases we’ve been able to 
pasture 60 head on a quarter-section 
that only carried ten animals before,” 
Stuart said. 


Besides commercial cattle, Stuart has 
about 190 head of registered Here- 
fords, half-a-dozen top quality Hol- 
steins, hogs, sheep, and a string of 
registered quarter horses. 

The Colquhouns use cultivated 
grasses for both hay and pasture, and 


Thirty Years 
Of Cultivated Grass 


F OR the past ten years, good results 
have been attained from a mix¬ 
ture of two pounds of alfalfa, and 
five or six pounds of crested wheat- 
grass to the acre. Stuart has 1,000 
acres of this at the present time. By 
sowing test rows all the way from six 
inches to IV 2 feet apart, he found 
that the best hay production came 
when rows had from 1 to IV 2 feet 
between them. 

Normally, stockmen around Maple 
Creek consider grazing to be a year- 
round proposition in their area. Most 
of them put up hay nonetheless, as 
insurance against a bad winter. Stuart 
Colquhoun’s “insurance” ran to a 


carryover of 10,000 bales of hay this 
year. In case the grass didn’t do so 
well, he also had 35 acres of alfalfa 
growing on irrigated land. 

When sowing range land to culti¬ 
vated grasses, it’s best to turn the 
native sod over with a plow, he ad¬ 
vises. In tests conducted by the Swift 
Current Experimental Farm in vari¬ 
ous parts of Saskatchewan, it was 
found that only where native grass¬ 
land had been plowed was a satisfac¬ 
tory catch obtained. 

“I prefer to seed in the fall,” he 
said; “otherwise, you have to seed 
very early in the spring, and then 
hope for lots of moisture.” V 


[Guide photo 

Stuart Colqulioun, farmer-rancher at 
Maple Creek, Sask,, is strong on grass. 


Constant experimenting has resulted in a reserve 
of 10,000 bales of hay on this 4,500-acre farm 


ACROSS the road, a knee-deep 
field of crested wheatgrass 
stretched eastward to merge 
with a line of tawny sandhills that 
stood out against the blue Saskatche¬ 
wan sky. 

Rancher Stuart Colquhoun, of 
Maple Creek, smiled in recollection. 
“That field was seeded under his spon¬ 
sorship away back in 1938. Here, we 
like to think of him as father of the 
crested wheat movement.” 


When prairie grassmen speak of 
“him” they generally refer to veteran 
forage expert Dr. S. E. Clarke, who 
pioneered range improvement in the 
West. Stuart is no exception. In fact, 
the Colquhoun ranch has been used 
for cultivated grass experiments for 
over 30 years—first under Dr. Clarke, 
then, for the past nine years, under 
the direction of his successors at the 
Swift Current Experimental Farm. 
Altogether, 100 acres of the ranch are 
now used for testing grasses and 
grains, about 30 of this being devoted 
to cultivated range grasses such as 
crested wheat, Russian wild rye, 
intermediate wheatgrass, slender 
wheatgrass, fescue, and Reed canary 
grass. 

The 4,500-acre farm was first taken 
up by Stuart’s father, P. C. Colquhoun, 
in 1910. Stuart and his brother Donald 
were the members of the family who 
elected to remain with him on the 
land. About nine years ago, Donald got 
them started in experimental work; 
when the latter went to live in Cali¬ 
fornia, Stuart took over, and has been 
carrying on the work ever since. 

Although the Colquhoun farm pro¬ 
duces chiefly livestock and grain, it 
is actually that supposedly out-of- 
date operation called a mixed farm. 
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Poultryman 

With 


Roasting chickens are a much less 
important market item than they 
once were, because the mushrooming 
broiler business has been taking over 
more of the poultry meat market dur¬ 
ing the past few years. But you 
wouldn’t know it on this farm. Mr. 
Kaiser can put his cockerels up to six 
pounds weight in 14 weeks, and sell 
them for a profit, if market conditions 
are suitable. He did it this spring, 
although he has sold his birds on the 
broiler market in the past, with suc¬ 
cess too. 

He raises birds with a minimum of 
floor space, allowing only one square 
foot per bird. Even the hens get 


a New Twist 


This Ontario producer demonstrates the old 
adage that if you would succeed, know where 
you’re going, but don’t follow the crowd 


I F you want to know what can be 
done with a flock of poultry, the 
farm of August Kaiser at Picton, 
Ontario, is a good place to find out. 
If anyone has a knack with birds, it 
is this remarkable farmer. 


His order each December is for 
28,000 mixed chicks. Which will 
include about 14,000 pullets. Last 
spring, more than 14,000 pullets from 
such a group went into the laying 
pens. That’s how small his losses are. 


t/X is at its peak 

DEERE TRACTORS for 19 


features? £>o P fT 04 tra «°r lack m „ 
your work? D £ q vn m breakdown™ ?,f" Ial 

Does it / n „i, es your tracts,- ns run Un 
costs per a i k power for fas!Z n ? ed a ” ove, 

r £ 8 -C 

r °fits for factor whit* ;.. eas,er for Vo , 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, Ltd. 
Calgary • Regina • Hamilton • Winnipeg 

Send literature on these tractors: 

□ "620" Standard □ "720" Standard 

□ "820" Diesel 


Steering. . . factory-engi¬ 
neered in John Deere Tractors . . . takes strain 
off your muscles every minute you're at the 
wheel . . . lets you finish a day without tired 
arms and aching shoulders. Power Steering 
is available on the tractors described at left. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 




Name - 

Rural Route- 
Town — 
Province - 


Student □ 


-Canada 
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along successfully with 2% square 
feet of space each. Cockerels, of 
course, are debeaked at seven weeks 
old, and the pullets at ten weeks, to 
make this system pan out. 

These are all indications of excep¬ 
tional poultry management. But agri¬ 
cultural representative Don Taylor at 
Picton gives another illustration. In 



[Guide photo 

Don Taylor (left), Ag. Rep., talks over 
poultry problems with August Kaiser, 

poultry club work, the Kaiser children 
were enthusiasts. When club members 
purchased their birds, they planned 
their Achievement Day, allowing 
sufficient time to raise the birds to 
meat size. A month before the project 
was due for completion, the Kaiser 
birds were up to weight and still 
eating at a costly rate. Permission had 
to be granted to kill them early. 

“Litter management is the secret 
of raising healthy birds,” says Mr. 
Kaiser. He maintains close supervision 
over the pens, and despite lack of 
fancy accommodation, can regulate 
air and humidity to keep litter dry 
and the birds disease-free. He even 
has a furnace in one building, and 
insists that the supplementary heat 
represents money well spent. 

He has, been buying prepared feeds 
for years. He still believes in hand 
feeding so he can keep a closer 
watch on the birds, and he regularly 
debeaks to prevent cannibalism. He 
has even given up roosts altogether, 
after trying them, dropping pits, and 
any other recommended method that 
appeared sensible. Now the birds 
sleep on the floor, lay their eggs in 
rows of nests,- which, while not strict¬ 
ly community nests, are divided by 
partitions every three feet. 

TVTITH this sizable flock he expects 
W and usually gets an average pro¬ 
duction of about 70 per cent. He 
hasn’t found it necessary to keep his 
birds laying during the winter. He 
sells them in November, in time to 
clean up for the new chicks. By 
producing thousands of dozens of 
good eggs, he has maintained a good 
contract with an egg buyer, which 
suits him better than trying to retail 
the eggs himself, and releases him 
from the necessity of producing eggs 
the year round. 

His pullets, which never see range, 
usually begin producing about mid- 
May. When finally sold just before 
they are a year old, they are worth 
more than it cost him to raise them. 

After more than 20 years in poultry, 
Mr. Kaiser says he has never lost 
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This heater will 
pay you dividends 
year alter year. 


WtSTHL 

Slock Trough HEATERS 


will pay you extra profits in in¬ 
creased production from your live¬ 
stock, by warming their drinking 
water, easily, quickly, economic¬ 
ally. Burn straw, paper, refuse, 
wood or coal. Easily operated, top 
feed, removable grate. Top quality 
heavy gauge steel; all welded 
construction; large heating sur¬ 
face. 





Ask your local 
dealer or write 
for prices and 
particulars 



* • 

WILL YOUR BOY BE 
A SUCCESSFUL FARMER? 


In the farming world higher education is becoming a must for young 
people who are ambitious. Agricultural colleges teach new 
and advanced methods which will pay off for your son 
in the future. 

Specialized knowledge of this kind gives your boy 
the opportunity he deserves and prepares him for the 
important day when he will take over the farm. 

You can make sure your son will get this 
great start in life by purchasing Life 
Insurance now to provide the money 
for his college expenses — 
guaranteed even if you 
should die in the 
meantime. 
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money on a lot of birds. He claims to 
have done well in the good years, and 
broken even, or made a modest profit, 
in the poor ones. 

August Kaiser came to Canada from 
his native Germany in the late 
twenties, and began farming and 
building a herd of cattle. During the 
depression, however, he couldn’t see 
a profit in livestock. Meanwhile, one 
year he put through two lots of 300 
birds each, and after paying for his 
feed, showed a profit on the operation. 
By 1940, his last cow had gone down 
the road, the barn was converted to 
a multi-storeyed laying house, and the 
poultry were there to stay. V 

Sudan Grass 
For Hot Weather 

L AST year for an experiment, 
Mac Leybourne seeded four 
' acres that he couldn’t get plowed 
the previous fall, to the little-used 
hot-weather crop, Sudan grass. In the 
driest summer on record in Frontenac 
county, Ontario, it gave his dairy 
cows lush grazing when many other 
herds were searching sun-scorched 
pasture for the few sparse blades of 
greenery. 

It was just one more experiment 
that paid off for this determined 
V.L.A. farmer, whose land at Bath 
margins on the picturesque shore of 
Lake Ontario. 

Mr. Leybourne has been fighting 
an uphill battle to get started farming, 
since he settled there after the war, 
with little . capital. When he bought 
his baler, he began doing custom work 
to pay for it, and to bring in extra 
cash. That meant long days of work. 
Later, he did the same with his com¬ 
bine. Now he has a pole bam 90 feet 
by 40 feet for feed storage, and to 
accommodate his herd. He is set to 
expand his milking herd to 20 cows, 
and hopes that it will'be an economic 
farm unit, one that will give him and 
his attractive Belgian wife a reason¬ 
able standard of living. V 

Individual 
Cheese Portions 

I N 1948, when the Ontario Cheese 
Producers’ Association staged a 
display of good Canadian cheese 
at the Royal Winter Fair to tell Cana¬ 
dians that cheese was a good buy, 
someone commented: “All that cheese 
and not a morsel to eat.” 

Processors still hadn’t found the 
Secret of bite-sized cheese packages 
for- between-meals nibblers. However, 
John Ballentine, then chairman of the 
Cheese Producers’ Board, took the 
idea to heart, and said, “Why can’t 
we develop such a package?” 

Now, while you can’t buy handy 
sized cheeses in every local confec¬ 
tionery, cheese men feel the day isn’t 
far away. 

For instance, the Oxford Farmers’ 
Co-operative puts up servings of 
cheese for banquets that meet with 
quick approval from diners. The On¬ 
tario Cheese Producers’ Association 
has produced transparent wraps for 
wrapping one or one and one-half- 


GET MORE WATER 
IN MORE PLACES 
AT LOWER COST 


WITH 



anything else in more than 50,000 
miles of installation. Some of it has 
been in use for more than 7 years 
under conditions that would quickly 
destroy other pipe. 

It’s just what you need for extend¬ 
ing water lines in house, barn, milk 
house, poultry houses. It’s a low cost 
way to have running water in pastures, 
hog houses, range houses and for 
irrigation systems. 

Here’s how Carlon 
Saves You Money 

Carlon pipe costs about 50% less than 
galvanized . . . much less than copper. 
One man can couple 2,400 feet of 
Carlon “EF” pipe in an hour with 
only a screwdriver. You need fewer 
fittings, for it comes in 400-foot coils. 
It bends around corners to eliminate 
elbows. Additional savings can be 
made by using smaller pipe sizes with¬ 
out excessive pressure drop. That’s be¬ 
cause Carlon pipe does not restrict 
flow . . . has greater free-flowing char¬ 
acteristics than metal. 

Carlon is guaranteed forever against 
rust, rot and electrolytic corrosion. It 
is pressure-tested for your protection 
and made strictly in accordance with 
Government specification. 

Here’s why the Carlon Name 
Protects You 

Carlon originated plastic pipe . . . 
originated every improvement . . . has 
had more experience with it than any¬ 
one else. 

There’s a Dealer Near You 

You can get Carlon® pipe and fittings 
at lumber yards, hardware stores, 
plumbing supply houses, co-ops. Try 
it. *@ 

Buy the pipe with the stripe 

BEARDMORE 

& COMPANY LTD. 

37 FRONT ST. EAST, TORONTO 
1171 ST. JAMES ST. W„ MONTREAL, P.Q. 

Write for Free Booklet 
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BATTERIES 
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7 Years 
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ounce blocks for handy servings. Last 
year, the association tried them out at 
the convention of the Canadian Res¬ 
taurant Association, and surveyed per¬ 
sons there to see what they thought 
of the idea. Most of them liked it. 
Now, commercial cheese - handling 
companies are stepping in to provide 
such servings for banquets, and have 
put them in at least some of the big 
hotels. 

Biggest problem to date has been 
the labor needed to, cut and wrap 
these small packages, but one com¬ 
pany is hopeful of coming up with a 
machine to do that job. 

Once that is accomplished, you 
needn’t be surprised if cheese portions 
show up in the corner candy stores to 
compete for your confectionery dime 
with peanuts, potato chips or candy 
bars. V 

More Beef 
From Grassland 

C ANADA’S Maritime Provinces 
are long on potatoes and short 
on beef. But visit the Wilfred 
Leckie farm at Summerside E., Prince 
Edward Island, and you would think 
there was plenty of both. 

Mr. Leckie has demonstrated that 
Island soil can grow bumper crops of 
both potatoes and grass. The latter is 
the main ingredient of beef. 

In fact, the Leckies, who grow 45 
acres of potatoes on their 140-acre 
farm, have their own potato house, 
and pack and ship the crop them¬ 
selves. They also run a herd of 20 
cows, buying cattle each year, as well; 
and can pasture about 45 young cattle 
on the rich growth of grass. Although 
the herd lacks uniformity of blood¬ 
lines, they are using a purebred Here¬ 
ford sire, and like the beef business 
so well that they are considering 
swinging their enterprise to more beef 
in the future. 

Fertilizer plays a big part in their 
grass program. While grass follows 
along after the heavily fertilized pota¬ 
toes, it also gets 80 pounds of ammo¬ 
nium nitrate each spring, and another 
dressing later on, just before a rain 
(the airport weather office is very 
accurate in its predictions) to give the 
grass a late-season boost. V 

Buzz Barrett Story 

Continued from page 10 

the gathering darkness. When at last 
they reached the clearing, the feeble 
lamplight told them they had taken 
the right turns but a baby’s wail told 
them that for all their haste, they 
had arrived late. Dan Barrett greeted 
them at the door, a wide grin on his 
leathery face. 

“Got ourselves another son, Mrs. 
Mac!” He led the way to the narrow 
room where Mrs. Barrett lay. “Just 
take a look at this ’un will ya! Ain’t 
he somethin’!” 

Willie stopped sniffling and wiped 
his nose on his sleeve. “Gee, Pa, I 
runs like everythin’,” he cried when he 
realized no one was going to voice 
their appreciation for his efforts. 

His father rumpled his already 
rumpled hair fondly. “We got you a 
fine brother, didn’t we? Tell you what, 
we’ll call this one Bernard after 


grandpappy. I reckon then you can 
call him Buzz for short the way 
you’ve bin beggin’ to.” 

“That’s what Mr. Thompson calls 
his mule!” Willie explained, his 
prize mule! Don’t you think Buzz is 
a snortin’ good name Mrs. Mac?” 

Mother agreed that Buzz was as 
good a name as she could think of 
at the moment. She took the latest 
member of the Barrett family off to 
the kitchen to be bathed and admired 
by the other children. As Mother 
brought out the tiny garments from 
the black bag—garments the Ladies’ 
Aid always kept on hand for just such 


emergencies — Dan Barrett suddenly 
remembered that babies arrive trail¬ 
ing many demands. 

“Reckon I’ll run to town in the 
morning and get this young ’un a 
few things,” he chuckled as the baby’s 
small fist closed about one of his 
brown fingers. “Yes, sir, I reckon this 
one deserves the best of everything.” 

A ND so Buzz, who was to become 
an enigma to all who knew him, 
came into our midst. A few Sundays 
later, Mrs. Barrett, Dan and the other 
seven children arrived at the little 
white Methodist church on the cor- 
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ner and Buzz was baptized Bernard 
Hartley Barrett. Dan, who sang in 
the choir, stepped forward and sang 
in his beautiful tenor his favorite 
hymn: “God Will Take Care of You.” 

“God and how many more?” Mrs. 
Parler hissed to Mrs. Tiller. Mrs. 
Parler was president of the Ladies’ 
Aid. She had long since lost patience 
with the “squatters” who lived on the 
edge of Samuel Thompson’s place. 
Mrs. Parler considered herself a good 
Christian who aided the cause of the 
needy, so she bowed her head and said 
an earnest prayer for Providence to 
keep a watchful eye on the new baby. 



' 






Time’s taught me plenty 


about tractor tires, Son!” 


Most farmers are pretty independent— like to 
do their own thinking—try things for themselves. 
And most farmers with a few years work behind 
them will tell you—"You can’t beat Goodyear.” 

Men who’ve tried different kinds of tractor tires 
have found out that the Goodyear Super Sure-Grip 
will handle the toughest farm jobs. 

If you’re undecided as to what tractor tire to 
buy, why not do this: Ask a man who uses Super 
Sure-Grips—someone with the same work problems 
you have. Ask him what he thinks of them, especially 
when the going is tough! 


We’re pretty sure what he’ll say. Every year we 
talk to hundreds of Goodyear users and almost to a 
man we get their vote of confidence. 

In fact, over the years, the users of Goodyear Super 
Sure-Grips have proved to be our best salesmen. 

Specify Goodyear Tires 
on all your farm equipment 

And be sure to use Goodyear Truck Tires on your 
light truck. They’re built stronger to stand up to 
truck work. Your Goodyear Dealer will help you 
choose the right tire for your needs. 


GOODYEAR 

SUPER SURE-GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 

"Talk to a neighbor who uses them” 
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ASPHALT SHINGLES 



BP ROOFMASTER Asphalt Shingles — a patented prod¬ 
uct of Building Products Limited — are the outstanding 
advance in roofing in years. 


A DIFFERENT BEAUTY ... BP has added something 
extra to the ordinary square butt shingle—and thus evolved 
the extraordinary Roofmaster. Here’s how . .. First, a lane 
of dark-coloured granules is incorporated in the underlay 
surface to form an eye-appealing, continuous shadow-band. 
Then an Extra Layer of asphalt and rock granules is 
built-up on the “finished” shingle to create a unique grained 
pattern. The exclusive shadow band and the grained 
pattern transform the standard shingle into one that has a 
different, unprecedented beauty — the Roofmaster. 

DURABLE, ECONOMICAL. . .The Extra Layer also 
means built-in rigidity, tremendous durability, extra weath- 
erability — factors that add up to amazingly increased 
protection. And yet Roofmasters cost no more than 
ordinary shingles 1 



ROOFMASTERS come in a wide range of modern colours. 
See samples at your BP dealer's or write for free colour 
chart to: P.O. Box 6063, Montreal, or P.O. Box 99, Winnipeg. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Canada's Largest Manufacturer of Asphalt Shingles 



FARM REPAIRS OR ALTERATIONS? 


Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 

o Your Partner in Helping Canada Grow 


When it was over the Barretts went 
back to their dingy home on the clear¬ 
ing. Dan toiled in Samuel Thompson’s 
fields in the summer and in the coal 
mine in the winter. Mrs. Barrett and 
the children wrestled with the truck- 
garden that never seemed to thrive in 
the rocky soil that surrounded the old 
house. They gathered a few apples 
from the gnarled trees that Mr. 
Thompson allocated to them. The 
Barretts were not afraid of work. 

We saw much of the Barrett family 
as years went by. Not only had 
Mother been called to the house to 
welcome the twins, little Julie, but 
also Paul the last of the Barrett babies 
to arrive. She had also seen the family 
through a fire that damaged the shack 
badly, and Dan’s bout of pneumonia. 
There was also the time that Buzz 
was rushed to our place with his 
chubby hands seared by glowing 
embers into which he had fallen. One 
of the other children snatched him 
from the hot ashes and Mrs. Barrett 
brought the screaming child to us 
fast as the old horse could drag the 
buggy over the rough road. I re¬ 
member Mother took one look at the 
blistered palms, poured out a can of 
linseed oil into a low bowl and 
plunged the boy’s hands into it. Al¬ 
most at once Buzz stopped crying and 
Mrs. Barrett began. 

“Lord love you, Irmie,” she sobbed, 
“I don’t know what we’d do without 
people like you helpin’ out.” 

Somehow the Barretts always made 
out. Soon as the children were old 
enough to walk they made their con¬ 
tribution to the family’s meager in¬ 
come by picking berries or doing odd 
jobs for neighbors. Buzz learned to 
swing an ax at an early age and he 
bought his own overalls with money 
he earned by starting the school fires 
and keeping that institution supplied 
with wood. 

“If only those Barretts could get a 
few breaks,” folks would say, not 
realizing that even then Fate had 
singled out this boy in the ragged 
jeans. Even as Buzz dined on beans 
and salt pork, even as he cleaned the 
Thompson stables and hurried to 
school before sun-up to light the fires. 
Buzz’s star was rising. 

If Buzz was no genius in the class 
room, he was one on the playground. 
This sturdy lad with the scarred 
hands, could run faster, hit a ball 
farther and catch it better than any 
boy his age had ever done on that 
playground. 

Samuel Thompson was perhaps the 
first to notice that Buzz was some¬ 
thing of a wizard at baseball. When 
Thompson discovered half the school 
looking for a lost ball in his corn 
field, he rode his horse into the crop 
only to find considerable damage had 
been done by youngsters on similar 
missions. The shrewd land-owner said 
nothing, but after that he began to 
keep an eye on this son of his tenant. 

I REMEMBER how much baseball 
came to mean to Buzz Barrett in 
the years to follow. One day he came 
to our place with his Pa to get some 
chicken-feed ground and he showed 
his hands to Mother. “I’m sure glad 
they yanked me out of them ashes in 
time and that you knew what to do 
about these hands of mine,” he said 
soberly. “Ma says I could of had 
crippled fingers.” 


“And then you couldn’t play ball 
and life wouldn’t be worth living,” 
Mother laughed. 

Buzz flushed. “I reckon you know 
all about me Mrs. Mac. I guess playin’ 
ball is about the most important 
thing in my life. You just stop at the 
school one of these days and I’ll bust 
one right over the fence for you.” 

That was about the time that Buzz 
started watching the Huxley and 
Millerville teams battle it out every 
Sunday afternoon. It wasn’t profes¬ 
sional ball of course, but some of 
those young miners were as graceful 
and quick as cats. Since Huxley was 
only three miles away, Buzz and his 
family never missed a game. After 
that day that Buzz knocked his much- 
talked-about “homer,” the lad really 
went baseball mad. Every moment 
that he was not at work in the field 
or busy with lessons he spent playing 
catch with his father or anyone who 
would “bust him a few.” He taught 
the other boys at school all the tricks 
he learned from the Huxley players 
until the school boasted the best junior 
players in the district. 

Samuel Thompson hadn’t forgotten 
about Buzz and the game he had 
helped win for Huxley. Thompson 
had not made his fortune by chance. 
He was a shrewd judge of people as 
he was of other matters, and was not 
one to overlook favorable possibilities. 
He recognized the boy’s ability to 
make swift and accurate decisions. He 
saw that gleam of great desire that 
flashed in the lad’s dark eyes. There 
was more than a natural ability here! 
Buzz Barrett, Samuel Thompson de¬ 
cided after months of watching the 
lad in action, had the germ of great¬ 
ness! It could do him no harm, to 
back a winner. By the time the next 
election rolled around his name could 
be linked with one of the country’s 
great ball players. People remembered 
things like that when they went to 
the polls! Thompson saw to it that 
Buzz got a place as pitcher on the 
Huxley team. He bought the kid the 
best gear that money would buy and 
Buzz was given tickets to all the ball 
games that came within driving 
distance. Buzz, without realizing it, 
was being groomed. 

B UZZ had reached most of his six- 
foot-two stature by his sixteenth 
year. He had a ruggedness not often 
found in boys so young. He was a 
sensation every place Huxley played. 
Folks talked about the games as 
though they were a one-man show. 
Sam Thompson realized this was no 
light that could be safely hidden 
under a bushel. He must report his 
find to Sheldon Williams before 
Williams himself discovered Buzz. 
When Thompson visited the fat stock 
show in the city he made a point of 
dropping in on the talent scout of 
the Bison Ball League. 

“How would you like to made a 
thousand dollars?” Thompson began, 
narrowing his eyes as he did when 
bargaining. He was unprepared for 
the indifferent shrug of Williams’ 
fleshly shoulders and his sleepy reply. 
Thompson realized now that proud 
fathers and enthusiastic amateur 
scouts had often used this bait in their 
quest for attention. 

“Seen some kid knock three triples 
in a row.” Williams sighed heavily, 
and drew his thick hand across his 
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eyes wearily. “I tell you Sam they’re 
growing ball players faster than they 
are growing cabbages these days. I’ve 
got more talent than I can shake a 
bat at.” 

“Tell you what,” Sam said sud¬ 
denly, “time you and the Mrs. spent a 
weekend at the farm anyway. You 
might even get in a little fishing and 
I’ll see to it that there is fried chicken 
every day. You come for one weekend 
and if you don’t like what I’ve got to 
show you I’ll . . . I’ll . . .” 

“You’ll damn well dig up the 
thousand bucks, Sam! I tell you I’m 
not interested in your barefoot boys, 
and anyhow that’s the way I lost the 
League the last thousand dollars. I 
warn you, if I come it will be because 
of the fried chicken.” 

And so it was that Buzz Barrett 
wearing a too-tight uniform, started a 
ball game before the noted sport 
authority. It was just as well, per¬ 
haps, that no one recognized the 
scout. People in Huxley were not 
much interested in the guests that 
visited the Thompson mansion. Mrs. 
Barrett stood nearby fanning herself 
with the lid of the shoe box, that had 
held the sandwiches. Each time Buzz 
made a move on the diamond, Mrs. 
Barrett’s fan gained momentum. 

“I’d advise you to deal squarely 
with the Barretts,” Sam whispered to 
Williams. “That is Mrs. Barrett with 
the box lid.” 

Sheldon Williams groaned as he 
sourly looked the family over. He 
had forgotten what a dreary little 
place Huxley was. Gloom settled on 
his heavy features as he watched Mrs. 
Barrett’s fan moving rapidly as Buzz 
shot one to first. Williams groaned and 
quietly fell asleep. But he didn’t sleep 
long. The people that filled and spilled 
over the small park were roaring with 
excitement. Williams opened one eye 
tentatively and took a firmer grip on 
his neglected cigar. In that instant he 
saw Buzz Barrett make a catch that 
shot his Adam’s apple up to almost 
knock his eyes halfway out of his 
head. 

Williams got to his feet. “Does 
this . . . this Barrett kid always turn 
cartwheels to pick up those ground¬ 
ers?” he wheezed. 

Thompson folded his arms and 
smiled. He hadn’t enjoyed himself so 
much in years. The talent scout 
stayed on his feet. Thompson watched 
him move around the backstop to get 
a better view of Buzz as he pitched. 
He strolled back chewing nervously 
at the end of his cigar. 

“What experience has this kid had, 
Sam? Who coached him? How old 
did you say he is?” 

Sam didn’t answer. He watched 
Williams’ jaw muscles tighten as 
Buzz came to bat. He saw the flush 
of excitement on the heavy jowls, 
like a wolf that has picked up the 
scent of blood. 

Buzz was having only an average 
day and yet the scout was perspiring 
with glee. “When is the next game 
being played here? I want Wakefield 
to see this kid,” he said lowering his 
voice. “And fer gosh sakes keep it 
quiet, Sam! Keep it quiet until we 
see the next game!” 

S AM didn’t need to offer fried 
chicken to coax Williams back for 
the baseball picnic. Williams was 


there and with him came the star- 
maker, Herman Wakefield himself. 
Sam, from where he sat, could hear 
snatches of their conversation: some¬ 
thing about Buzz being a fast thinker, 
something about style at bat, quiet 
confidence, and his great natural 
ability. 

“He could kill a bull with those 
pitches. You say he isn’t 17 yet?” 
Wakefield cried. In his own mind 
Sam was hearing the sweet words of 
praise that would come from the 
people around Huxley when they 
learned that he, Samuel Thompson, 
was responsible for the discovery of 


this new baseball player. He could 
see the Barretts going wild with 
delight when they learned of his good 
deed. Dan would of course be quitting 
and he would lose Buzz as a handy 
man around the bams. Still, if it 
would aid his cause at the next 
election . . . 

After the game was over and the 
picnic was in its final stage, Wake¬ 
field and Williams closed in on the 
object of their interest. Buzz was 
accepting a dish of ice-cream from 
the hands of pretty Ginger Jackson, 
and he was far more interested in the 
local beauty than he was in the two 
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strangers. Williams ignored the boy’s 
unspoken plea to be left alone with 
the girl. 

“They tell us you’re Buzz Barrett,” 
the scout began. Buzz nodded politely 
as Williams introduced Wakefield. 
The name meant nothing to him. 
Williams tried again. “Wakefield, 
Herman Wakefield! Surely you’ve 
heard of . . .” 

“Buzz get on your feet and shake 
hands with Mr. Wakefield!” Samuel 
Thompson said sternly. “Surely you’ve 
heard of Herman Wakefield of the 
Bison Baseball Company. He wants to 
talk over a little business with you.” 


K.w.w.w.w 


How to Keep 
a Farmer’s Wife Happy 
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As a busy and intelligent Canadian 
farmer you know that having a happy 
wife helps more than having six weeks 
in Florida. In fact, everybody on the 
farm works harder and more efficiently 
when she is in a good frame of mind. 
Most important of all, you just like to 
see her happy. 

During those long hours between 
sunrise and sunset you have quite a bit 
of time to think. Sure, you’re working, 
but you have time to think. Tomorrow, 
we suggest you take some of that time 
to add up the number of hours your 
wife spends in the kitchen on an 
average day. Must be plenty. 

What we’re getting around to is this. 
Are you sure the kitchen couldn’t be 
just a little gayer, a little brighter, a 
little easier to work in, a little easier to 
keep clean? Have you looked at the 
walls, or the counter tops, or the table 
tops lately? We didn’t think so. 

There’s a man near you who could 
give you some good ideas in this con¬ 
nection. He probably sells lumber and 
other building supplies, but he sells our 
product too. It’s Genuine Arborite. We 
use the word Genuine because we have 
so many imitators—and we don’t want 
you to get stuck with an imitation. 

Now about the kitchen and this 
business of keeping your wife happy. 


Genuine Arborite on the walls and table 
tops will last a lifetime. The same goes 
for Genuine Arborite Curvatop, the 
one piece counter top and splashback 
with matching Edge Trim. And no 
matter where you use it, Genuine 
Arborite is there to stay. It will never 
need painting or patching. It is re¬ 
sistant to practically all kinds of stains 
and even cigarette burns. What’s more, 
it can be cleaned with just a simple 
swish of a damp, soapy cloth! 

By the way, you can make the instal¬ 
lation yourself if you’ll take a few hours 
off. Just use your own tools and follow 
the directions you get from your dealer. 
Genuine Arborite comes in different 
grades for different surfaces and here 
again your dealer has the answer—as 
well as the necessary auxiliary materials 
such as adhesives, Edge Trim and 
mouldings. If you have any difficulty, 
just write us for complete information. 
Our address is The Arborite Company 
Limited, Montreal 32, Dept. A-l, Que., 
or Toronto 10, Ont. 

One last suggestion. If we’ve con¬ 
vinced you to bring your wife this 
wonderful new kitchen happiness, you 
better let her in on the secret. You see, 
she’ll have to choose the colours and 
patterns she wants—and there are 
dozens of them! 




P. S. This is one of the easiest but most effective ways of keeping a farmer’s wife happy. 
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SIFTO IODIZED SALT 
CONTAINS POTASSIUM IODATE 

Sifto iodized livestock salt in blocks, licks and loose, now contains potas¬ 
sium iodate to assure the proper amount of iodine is placed in the salt 
and remains there until released by the animal's digestive system. 

Salt Is essential for normal growth, good reproduction and 
generous milk production in cattle. In swine rations, Sifto salt 
saves you money because it develops more live weight for the 
amount of feed used. Sifto iodized and Cobalt Iodized salts 
protect your animals from essential mineral deficiencies. 

For finer food flavor... Sifto adds the savor at the 
kitchen range and on the table. Iodized, free-running. 

For pickling and home canning... Sifto Salt gives you 
best results ... 

PLAIN . IODIZED . COBALT IODIZED SALT 


SALES OFFICES: 

Amherst, N.S. 

P.O. Box 234 

Montreal, Que. 
1400 Metcalfe St. 

Toronto, Ont. 

99 Vanderhoof Ave., 
Leaside 

Calgary, Alta. 
208 Lancaster Bldg. 


50 lb. BLOCKS, 5 lb LICKS 
LOOSE IN 100 lb bags 
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Buzz got to his feet, his round 
eyes growing even rounder. “You 
come to see me play ball?” he gasped. 

“Exactly,” Wakefield grinned. “We 
rather liked what we saw here today. 
We want to talk over a few things 
with you and your father.” 

Dan Barrett and his wife had al¬ 
ready elbowed their way through the 
crowd and were standing beside their 
son, mouths agape at this turn in 
events. As Mrs. Barrrett realized the 
significance of what was happening 
she laid a hand on her son’s arm and 
said flatly, “We don’t want no son of 
ours bummin’ round the country!” 

“Bumming!” Williams ejaculated. 
“Why my good woman, do you know 
what this means? If Buzz is half as 
good as we think he is he’ll make the 
minor league. If he proves himself 
he’ll be on his way to the Bisons!” 

“Surely you can use a few thou¬ 
sand,” Wakefield put in, eyeing the 
woman’s faded cotton dress and bare¬ 
foot Paul who stood by. “Why once 
Buzz is on top—and believe me he’s 
going to the top—you can drive a car 
a block long. You can live in a house 
bigger than Sam’s here!” 

Thompson’s face flushed. The idea 
of Lula Barrett trying to play hard to 
get! It irritated him to hear Wakefield 
suggest a Barrett might own a finer 
house than his. He glowered at the 
Barretts and told them to get info 
his car. “We’ll drive to the house and 
talk this thing over,” he said firmly. 

A stunned Buzz was propelled 
through the crowd before he could 
exchange further glances with Ginger. 
Big Dan Barrett, his face a study of 
mixed emotions, followed his son and 
the scouts into the car. Lula Barrett 
climbed in beside Buzz. 

But if after what resulted from the 
talks that day, Mrs. Barrett was 
anxious, and Dan Barrett, alternately 
elated and depressed Buzz was living 
in a fabulous dream. Tf onlv he could 
make good his familv would have 
lots of monev! He could see the world 
and drive his own car! He went 
through his farewell party in a happy 
daze. 

A S Buzz lay sleepless in his berth 
on the train heading south he 
heard the song the wheels sang: 
“You’re going up! You’re going up!” 
He didn’t mind that he became train 
sick and couldn’t eat. He wasn’t too 
upset when the matter of tipping and 
the problem of clothes confused him. 
He could shrug off the loneliness and 
disappointment when he arrived in 
the city to find the Bisons were al¬ 
ready away on the road. There were 
only two players who had been left 
behind to recuperate from injuries. 

He liked Bill Turner, the team’s 
regular right fielder and he came to 
feel sorry for the bitter Sid Becker 
who had hoped to go up the league 
as pitcher. Sid had to admit that he 
had never seen a youngster who 
could slam a ball around like Buzz. 
Day after day the three of them 
drilled, the workouts growing longer 
and longer and Buzz climaxing each 
session by slamming the ball with all 
the speed he could produce. 

“He’s going to kill me one of 
these days,” Bill Turner protested to 
Artie Lambert, their coach. “I’m an 
outfielder, not a catcher.” 

“Who cares who gets killed in this 
racket?” Sid muttered. Artie Lambert 


ignored the disgruntled player’s com¬ 
ment. “I’ve news for you, Buzz. 
They’re puttin’ you in the class B 
minor league club. You may think 
that’s sandlot stuff, Barrett, but let 
me warn you against any second- 
rate performances. You’re being 
watched at every move. Keep youi 
record high!” 

Buzz had no intention of doing 
anything but his best. He worked at 
pitching as he had never worked be¬ 
fore. For Ma and Pa, for Ginger and 
the folks back home he had to make 
good. He lived for baseball and for 
the letters from home. Sometimes 
when homesickness and the city’s 
noise were too much for him, he 
would take a car to the end of the 
line and go for walks in the woods. 
If only Pa could be in the stands 
when he played ball! If only Ma 
could see the new uniform the large 
department store had presented to 
him! 

He thought often of his family 
around the table eating Ma’s fresh- 
baked bread and country butter. He 
longed to go fishing in the old fishing 
hole where ferns grew waist high in 
the moist earth. He missed the whip¬ 
poorwills calling at night. He missed 
Ginger most of all. If only she could 
be here and he could show her the 
sights of the city. Ginger had never 
been in a big city. He wondered if 
she would like the kind of life she 
would have if she married him. “If 
only I can make the Bisons,” he told 
himself. “If only . . .” 

Back home no one in Huxley seri¬ 
ously believed Buzz could make the 
big time—no one, that is except Sam 
Thompson. After all. Buzz was a Bar¬ 
rett and folks hadn’t come to expect 
much from the family. “He’s only a 
flash-in-the-pan-player,” was the gen¬ 
eral opinion. “He’s got speed and rug¬ 
gedness but he'll never be a polished 
player like the Bisons are looking for.” 

Nevertheless they were fiercely 
proud of him. Any day in the week, 
one could hear Buzz being discussed 
on the streets of Huxley and Miller- 
ville. After Buzz got into action and 
his picture started appearing in sport 
columns, people in the city of Rochley, 
a hundred miles distant, started claim¬ 
ing him as a home-town boy. As the 
season progressed there was more and 
more news of the promising young 
pitcher who was averaging 16 strike¬ 
outs per game. He was shoving them 
in fast and just wild enough so that 
batters at the plate gave him plenty 
of room. Experts talked now about 
the cunning curves young Barrett was 
delivering. “His jug-handles remind 
me of ones I’ve seen Bob Feller and 
Old Dizzy himself dish out,” Artie 
Lambert boasted. 

B UZZ was moved to the minor 
league and his prowess on the 
mound was recognized by the public. 
Everywhere he was being greeted by 
strangers. They asked him to pose 
for pictures. Young girls squealed with 
delight when he arrived at or left a 
hotel. Sid Becker’s sister came to see 
them when they passed through 
Becker’s home town, and she embar¬ 
rassed Buzz with her attentions. 

“Don’t you like city girls?” she 
asked him when he declined as polite¬ 
ly as he knew how, to take her out 
after the game. She stood very close 
to him fluttering darkened lashes and 
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pouting scarlet lips. He had never 
seen hair the color of'Ella Becker’g. 
In fact it was bleached until it lacked 
all color. He had never seen nails so 
long. She was beautiful but she made 
him nervous. 

“Seems like city girls are always 
tryin’ to be like what they ain’t,” he 
wrote his Ma that night. 

He didn’t often hear from home 
and Ma didn’t say much when she 
did write. They were proud of him 
and they missed him and that was 
about all. As he lay awake in his 
berth at nights, the train wheels no 
longer sang “You’re going up.” They 
seemed to be saying “You’re alone! 
You’re all alone!” Artie noticed his 
moodiness. 

“Homesick?” he asked. 

Buzz shook his head, but not too 
convincingly. “It’s just that all the 
towns seem the same. All those people 
—well, they don’t mean anything. It’s 
not like playing for your own folks. 
It’s not like it was at Huxley . . ." 

“I know. Kid,” Lambert laughed, 
patting him on the back. “We all feel 
now and then that it doesn’t make 
sense. But these crowds of people 
keep the cash registers ringing. You’ve 
got to keep ’em happy.” 

“I’ll try—I’ll try real hard Mr. 
Lambert.” 

“That’s the stuff!” the coach smiled. 
“You’ve got to try from here on, Kid. 
I guess now is the time to tell you 
that you’re going in for Roch Irving 
on the All-Star next Tuesday. You’ll 
be pitching before 10,000 fans at 
least. I don’t have to tell you that 
this is your big chance. You carry 
through on this game and the Bisons 
will write you a mighty nice contract. 
Have you any idea what Roch Irving 
has been pulling in these past few 
seasons?” 

Buzz didn’t know and didn’t ask. 
He was stunned. He hadn’t expected it 
would come this soon. The country 
boy with the scarred hands and the 
strangely rolling walk, caught a plane 
that night for the city and the next 
day he stood for the first time upon a 
major league diamond. But for the 
first time since he had gotten into 
baseball he was scared. This diamond 
seemed so unreal with its table-top 
smoothness, its gigantic grandstands 
stretching down the foul lines. 

“Gosh!” he breathed. “It’s awful 
big, ain’t it?” 

“You’ll get used to it long before 
the game,” they assured him. “Just 
forget you’ve been seem’ these guys’ 
pictures in the papers since you were 
in diapers. Don’t let ’em scare you. 
Forget who they are and just throw.” 

Buzz sighed “Lefty Wallace . . . 
Johnny Lester . . . guys like them 
don’t miss nothin’. They could bat a 
bullet out of the air. Didn’t you see 
them at battin’ practice?” 

Wakefield came in before the game 
and talked to him. “Concentrate on 
your speed, Buzz. We’ll switch to the 
curve once they’re trying to concen¬ 
trate on hitting the fast ones. You’ll 
be OK.” 

In spite of assurances, Buzz ambled 
out before that crowd, his heart in his 
throat. He heard the announcement: 
“Attention, please. Barrett now pitch¬ 
ing for the Bisons.” It was the 
moment he had dreamed of all these 
months. Somehow it was still only a 
dream. The roar of the crowd was 
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frightening. It hit him in waves. People 
had heard much about this kid from 
the country. They sensed that some¬ 
thing of importance was about to 
happen. Either Buzz Barrett would 
prove what the experts had been say¬ 
ing was true, or he would fall apart 
like a wheel that throws a rim 
under a heavy load. People haven’t 
changed much since the days of the 
Roman gladiators. They thrill to a 
do-or-die battle. 

For a long moment the youngster 
stood there on the mound letting his 
eyes run around the grandstand. Out 
of all the thousands who waited in 
the late summer’s heat, there wasn’t 
one there who cared what happened 
to him—who really cared except for 
selfish financial reasons. Then he 
closed his eyes for a second and said a 
little prayer he always said before 
starting a tough game. In that instant 
a picture of his father, little Paul and 
all the fellows at home in Huxley 
came through to him something like 
the game was coming through to them 
on Hank Jacob’s old radio in the store. 
He could see them all, tensed with 
emotion, hoping and praying for him. 

The ball was in his hand now- 
hard, small and comfortingly familiar. 
Buzz looked at the plate where a 
player, childhood idol of his, stood 
tense and formidable. For a moment 
Buzz wavered, then he started a long 
windup, kicking his left leg into this 
his first pitch in a major league battle. 
For a split second that seemed like 
minutes he waited. Then there was 
the sharp smack of leather against 
leather. The umpire cried “Strike 
one,” and a murmur ran through the 
stands. Buzz was away now! He was 
fast and accurate and kept pumping 
them across. As he made his way 
back to the dugout there was a thun¬ 
derous ovation from the stands. When 
the game was over they knew that a 
great pitcher had made his debut. 
Buzz Barrett had made a no-hitter out 
of his first All-Star game. He was 
famous. 

That was the last game Buzz ever 
pitched before a paying crowd. While 
throwing a curve in a warm-up the 
next day, a searing pain struck in his 
right elbow. For weeks trainers 
massaged, doctors X-rayed and ex¬ 
amined the valuable arm. All the 
while Buzz waited and wondered, the 
baseball world waited and wondered 
too. Buzz had time to do considerable 
thinking now. 

Some folks believe his life-story 
would have a different ending if he 
hadn’t had this period for contempla¬ 
tion. Others blame the divorce of 
Lillian and Roch Irving for the deci¬ 
sion Buzz reached at that time. It 
was a known fact that Buzz was sad¬ 
dened by what baseball had done to 
the Bison’s pitcher’s marriage. Buzz 
had become very fond of Lillian and 
Roch Irving in the weeks he had 
stayed at their country home where 
he and Roch were recovering from 
their injuries. He must have seen that 
Cadillacs, mansions and fancy con¬ 
tracts can’t compensate for months of 
separation and the singleness of pur¬ 
pose a player must cultivate. 

A T any rate, Buzz came home a 
sober and quiet young man. He 
was greeted by a crowd like Huxley 
had never seen before and hasn’t 
seen since. Everyone believed it was 


only a matter of time until his arm 
would be in shape again, and he was 
asked a thousand times: “How's the 
arm, Buzz?” Talk about the weather, 
crops, and the government which was 
at fault for the low prices, ran a poor 
second to the condition of the young 
hero’s arm as a topic of conversation. 
Folks did not realize that the tele¬ 
grams and the mysterious limousines 
that slid through Huxley were on the 
way to the humble Barrett home to try 
to persuade Buzz to sign contracts he 
refused to sign. 

“Isn’t it just the luck of the Bar¬ 
retts to have a thing like that happen 
just as he was a]?out to sign a con¬ 
tract that would set them up for 
life?” people lamented. 

When Buzz bought the old Bailey 
farm, people still didn’t realize what 
had happened. “Why did he do a fool 
thing like that?” they pondered. “Why, 
he’ll be able to retire in Florida or 
California once he gets back to this 
business of pitchin’. Like as not that 
fool Dan Lula Barrett wants to raise 
hogs or hens on that river flat. Reckon 
you can’t make a silk purse . . 

For once the Barretts were mysteri¬ 
ously quiet about Buzz and his future. 
Folks seldom saw him unless they 
went down to the farm and sought 
him out of the field or garden. There, 
he worked with corn and tomatoes 
and talked about the dry weather and 
prices just as though there was noth¬ 
ing more important to be discussed. 
One day he came to our place to get 
some apples. He told my mother his 
story. 

“My arm is OK but I ain’t a-goin’ 
back,” he said simply, dragging his 
cap down over his eyes. He shffted 
his weight from one leg to the other 
uneasily. “I kinda thought vou’d of 
guessed it by now, Mrs. Mac.” 

Mother, like the others in our 
country hadn’t guessed it. She stood 
there gazing at this lad she had wel¬ 
comed into the world one cold April 
night—the boy who had risen to be 
a hero in the baseball world. 

“I thought you’d understand, Mrs. 
Mac. You see it’s sort of like this: 
a feller has his work in this world, 
and a feller has his play. Well, when 
I started turnin’ my play into work I 
was gettin’ paid for, I found there 
just wasn’t any fun left in my life.” 

In spite of astonishment, Mother 
managed a smile. “It is your life, 
Buzz. As long as you are happy . . .” 

Sam Thompson wasn’t happy when 
he discovered what Buzz Barrett had 
done, but since they no longer lived 
or worked on his farm there wasn’t 
much he could do about it. As far as 
we knew, Buzz never regretted his 
decision. 

He married Ginger Jackson in the 
little white church and Dan Barrett 
sang “God Will Take Care of You.” 
Folks came for miles around to attend 
that wedding. They didn’t understand 
why Buzz had done the thing he did, 
but after their first shock was over, 
they were rather flattered that this 
favored one had come back to live 
among them. 

Buzz has some baseball players of 
his own to train now. If you ask him 
if he has any ambitions for his sons 
to turn professional he will shrug his 
broad shoulders and say, “Money 
isn’t everything.” 

Maybe he’s right! V 
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M OVING is a major upheaval in the experi¬ 
ence of any individual or family whether 
they live in town or country. 

The experience of moving from one house to 
another is not so common with country folk as it is 
with those who live in town or city. In the case of 
the latter there may be several “moves” during the 
lifetime of a single family, for a number of reasons 
and because it is a generally accepted practice— 
and there is a greater range of choice of dwellings 
available. In the larger centers, there are usually 
two marked periods for those householders who 
occupy leased quarters, to migrate like the birds to 
a “new” living place, the first of October and first 
of May. But unlike the birds of the air, people are 
burdened down by the things they possess. And 
usually they must wait until an exact date until 
another family vacates before they can move in. 
So moving day comes with a great rush for all con¬ 
cerned including the transfer men—the whole busi¬ 
ness becomes sort of a shuffle game on a large scale. 

The moving of household goods and other pos¬ 
sessions is an experience, which comes at one time 
or another, to almost every family. It may be from 
the small house to a larger one as the family in¬ 
creases in size; or from the large house to a smaller 
house or suite as the family scatters, or the parents 
decide to “retire” from active work and to take 
things easy. 

The problem is a more complex one for those 
who have had the “large” house or for those who 
have stayed in one dwelling for many years. They 
probably have had generous storage space in an 
attic, basement or an extra room or two. They have 
not had the necessary firmness to dispose of old 
furnishings, trinkets, books, photos and other keep¬ 
sakes. The result is that trunks, boxes and shelves 
hold many articles which now must be disposed of, 
sold, given away or destroyed. As they stop to con- * 
sicler the mere bulk of this accumulation, they are 
amazed and well may ask: “What can we do with 
all that stuff? Some of it is not worth moving and 
besides, we haven’t room for it in the new place.” 

There is a choice as to method of attack. One is 
to sell or give away unneeded things, which quite 
obviously could be of some use to other people- 
then simply close your mind to possible conse¬ 
quences, reproaches from other members of the 
family and personal regrets—and burn the remain¬ 
ing pile. The other method is to do a sorting-out 
job, classifying material according to possible de¬ 
mand and use. 

T HIS means checking through trunks, boxes and 
parcels and setting aside those articles whose 
value you are uncertain of and which others may 
better appraise. Some may be sufficiently old or 
unusual to have a historical, sentimental or curio 
interest to certain seekers of such items or to some 
organization. This method is time-consuming but is 
sometimes rewarding in terms of personal satisfac¬ 
tion or gratitude of others for your thoughtfulness 
or in actual cash. Such sorting and checking must, 
of course, be done well in advance to the flurried 
period which precedes the actual day of moving. 

Some families or individuals are inveterate 
hoarders. The attics and .storerooms of old houses 
afford ample evidence of this and they have on 
occasion proved to be treasure troves to those seek¬ 
ing old books, pictures, records of weather, crops, 
or history of a local community.. A few years ago a 
story in an Ontario newspaper told of one woman 
who sought old books. Her first find of valuable 
books in the attic of a large farm house, encouraged 
her to set herself lip in the business of hunting out 
things of interest. 

Grandmother’s old table lamp, with its flowered 
china base and shade, may seem to you utterly 


Some good reasons for taking stock of 
the accumulation of possessions — ways 
to arrive at a use and value rating—calls 
for a resolute plan and a fitting riddance 

by AMY J. ROE 



Obdurate 

Time and I are enemies. 

Or Time and I are friends; 

This isn’t an enigma. 

Because it all depends. 

When I am very lonely 
And Time drags slowly by, 

Then my animosity 
To Time 1 magnify. 

However, when I’m happy 

I take Time by the hand 

And try to hold him back a bit— 

To make him understand. 

But Time is so contrary. 

He does fust as he will. 

He either races or he creeps. 

He: never just stands still. 

by Elizabeth Norris Hauer. 



useless and unnecessarily bulky. Are you aware 
that curio shop owners can hardly keep enough of 
these old-fashioned lamps on hand to fill the de¬ 
mand? Some women will pay quite fancy prices 
for them and then go to the expense of having 
them converted into electric lamps. There is no 
demand for “enlarged pictures” but the frames 
should be removed and kept. Treated with a coat 
of light paint, they can be used effectively for 
framing a modern painting or good print. Odd 
pieces of chinaware, candlesticks, ornaments and 
trinkets should be set aside in a box for a future 
“white elephant sale” or given to a salvage organi¬ 
zation, if not wanted by any relative. 

If you have had the pleasure, as many have had 
during recent years, of viewing “oldtime celebra¬ 
tions” marking a special local or provincial anni¬ 
versary or seeing a showing of “Brides’ Dresses 
Through the Years” you have perhaps marvelled 
that so many costumes have been carefully kept for 
so many years. There is a story behind each one 
and the responding interest is stimulating both the 
holder and the viewer. 

In Manitoba, the Dugald Women’s Institute 
started collecting costumes representing women’s 
fashions through the years, for local showing in 
Older to raise funds. The “show” was such a success 


that other W.I. locals asked for repeat perform¬ 
ances and it has won fame on a provincial scale. 
As interest in the collection mounted, the collection 
itself grew, as many “outsiders” contributed items 
and the orbit of the “show” enlarged. The models 
were homemakers, who contributed their time but 
a good fee had to be charged to cover transporta¬ 
tion, the work of assembling, packing and unpack¬ 
ing the garments and the expense of keeping them 
in good condition. Dugald women are to be con¬ 
gratulated on their project and for the number of 
showings which by now number 70. 

It may seem a tedious task to go through boxes 
of old letters, papers, diaries and record books. If 
at some time, someone connected with the family 
has played an active role in public affairs or im¬ 
portant events, been one of the early settlers of the 
area or corresponded with those who did these 
things, by all means enlist the aid of someone com¬ 
petent to judge the value of such things and their 
significance in history. A letter of enquiry to the 
secretary of the provincial historical association or 
the archivist of the legislature will direct you to a 
good helper or probably take the job off your hands 
with pleasure. It frequently happens that personal 
letters fill in some gap of knowledge or clear up 
some point of dispute in the story of an important 
figure or the history of a part of our country. 

I F there are old books, especially those written by 
Canadian authors or by travellers in Canada, 
make out a list of their titles and authors and send 
it to the librarian of a leading university in the 
province and ask if such books would be welcomed 
as a donation. Many of the early books were issued 
in liiftited editions, have long been out of print and 
are welcomed as collector’s items. Many new com¬ 
munities, schools and colleges find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to secure old books to add to their 
reference shelves. Under the National Library plan, 
all universities keep a list of books wanted for this 
purpose. 

Family photos, snapshots, birth and death notice 
cards, clippings regarding school activities or honors, 
graduation-day programs, wedding invitations have 
a way of accumulating and add to the size of the 
pile, which some are loath to discard. Sons and 
daughters, nieces and nephews themselves may 
have acquired growing families and the list cover 
three generations. Grandmother or Aunt Susan may 
decide to start a scrapbook for Bob’s or Margaret’s 
branch of the family, entering items on various 
pages devoted to the “parents” childhood pictures, 
school days and home life and setting up separate 
sections for Bob’s and Margaret’s children. 

In most families, there is at least one child who 
shows a ready interest in the family story—in what 
grandmother, aunt or uncle has to tell about the 
time “when daddy was a little boy,” or of “what 
mother did when she was young.” Some older 
people are quick to sense the interest of the young 
in days gone by and minister to it by supplying 
stories about people, places or houses “where we 
used to live,” and of the possessions acquired. Invite 
other relatives to contribute to your scrapbook and 
you will have a unique record or several of them to 
delight the various “branches” of the family. The 
thought that your old keepsakes will be preserved 
and ready for quick reference is a satisfying one. 

Perhaps you have thought of, some day, giving 
a niece or grandchild some piece of china, a per¬ 
sonal ornament, a favorite chair or little table, which 
she admired and often handled lovingly. Why not 
give it to her now? Received directly, the gift will 
hold warm and tender memories for a sensitive 
child, both of the gift and the manner of giving. 
These elements may be lacking, if later it comes a 
bequest, dictated by a clause in a will, to an adult 
whose ardor may have cooled during the passing 
years through lack of association with the once- 
cherished object and its donor. V 
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Sand drying of flowers is as much fun as making 
mud pies when you were a small girl, but is a 
more interesting and useful hobby for an adult 

by JEAN GREEN 



A “general mixture” bouquet adds note of grace and beauty to table or room. 


I F you have never tried the new, 
yet old process of drying flowers in 
sand, by all means give yourself 
the thrill of experimenting with some 
of your garden flowers, a special cor¬ 
sage or blossoms from a gift bouquet, 
which you would like to preserve as a 
memento of a special occasion. It is as 
easy as making mud pies. Remember 
what fun that was when you were 
small? If you like delving in sand and 
working with flowers, then you will 
find this fun, too. 

You will be amazed to see how 
bright the colors remain and how 
natural the forms are. Unless you have 
seen some sand-dried flowers or ex¬ 
perimented with the process, you can 
hardly believe that they will come out 
so beautifully. Beside the flowers all 
the materials needed are: pans, paste¬ 
board boxes or coffee cans for the con¬ 
tainers, and a few pounds of clean, dry 
sand. If you haven’t any fine, clean 
sand on your place, get it from a local 
building contractor and then you are 
ready to launch upon the project of 
drying flowers in sand. 

Gather fresh, well formed flowers, 
after the dew has dried on them so 
that they will be dry as possible to 
start with. First you will have obtained 
the sand and sifted it through a wire 
strainer or an ordinary flour sifter 
which has not a too fine sieve-mesh. 

Warm the sand in the oven, placing 
it in a heavy skillet and keep it merely 
warn but never hot. Test it with your 
hand—you know the test—as with milk 
for the baby’s bottle. Use a sugar scoop 
or a large spoon to shake the sand 
over and around the flowers. 

Sprinkle the warm sand over the 
bottom of the container-to about one 


inch in depth. By shaking the con¬ 
tainer slightly, you may spread the 
sand evenly. Lay raceme type flowers, 
such as larkspurs, stocks, sweetpeas or 
foxgloves flat on the sand, and sprinkle 
more sand over them, until they are 
completely but not heavily covered. 
The light and easy touch is needed 
throughout. 

For open-face type of flowers like 
the many daisies, calendula and 
others, cut the stems fairly short. Place 
the blossoms face down, carefully ad¬ 
justing and straightening the petals 
and surrounding the blossom with sand 
in a manner as if you were molding 
to the flower’s contour. 


A coffee can is about the right size 
of container for one large blossom such 
as hollyhock, or certain types of iris or 
lily. In this case, hollow the sand in 
the bottom to fit the shape of the 
bloom, but place it stem end down 
rather than face down as with daisies. 
Fill the blossom gently with the warm 
sand until the petals are all covered. 
Hollyhocks dry out very satisfactorily. 


Flowers should not be crowded nor 
placed two layers deep. But small ones 
may be tucked in the same container 
with syprays or long stemmed ones. 
When you have the container filled and 
the plant fully covered, set in the oven, 
or on the back of the top of the stove 
or any place where the sand will re¬ 
main warm. Be sure to remember that 
the sand must never be permitted .to 
get hot as that will spoil the color and 
the form of the flowers. 

A good way to keep the sand pack¬ 
ing warm, is to first warm the oven, 
then turn off the heat, and set the con¬ 
tainers holding the sand and flowers, 
inside. When the oven gets cold, re¬ 
peat the procedure. The sand does not 


have to be kept warm all the time dur¬ 
ing the drying process, but it will 
hasten the drying if it is kept fairly 
constantly warm. You will likely be 
anxious to speed up the process but do 
not try to hurry them along any more 
than just warming the sand now and 
then. This is one time when you just 
have to let “nature take its course” if 
you want good results. It takes from 
two days and nights to as much as four 
days for most flowers to dry thoroughly 
in their “sand coats.” It pays to have 
patience and let them dry completely. 

I N removing the flowers from con¬ 
tainers, after they have had time to 
be fully dried, be careful in trickling 
the sand off them so that you do not 
break or mar them in any way. Shake 
the sand off each one gently. If some 
still clings, it may be necessary to use 
a very soft brush and brush the petals 
lightly to remove all the particles. 

You will enjoy making your own 
arrangements with dried flowers. Use 
pretty grasses, dried fern or tongue- 
grass seedpods for the filling. They can 
be arranged in almost any way that 
fresh ones are used. Attractively ar¬ 
ranged in a vase or bowl to set on a 
table, mantel or shelf, it will be 
scarcely noticeable that the flowers are 
“dried.” You will by this means have 
bright touches in a room for the dull 
days of fall and winter. 

Another effective use for dried 
flowers is to make framed flower pic¬ 
tures to hang on the wall. Carefully 
selected and arranged they will look 
almost like a flower painting. 

Cut a piece of poster board the size 
to fit a selected glassed frame. Wash 
the board over with watercolor in a 
soft neutral tone to harmonize with 
your color scheme. Unless. you have 


actually made these flower pictures 
before, you should experiment in 
grouping and design before cementing 
any of the flowers to the background 
board with household cement. Spacing 
is important as is the general design 
and choice of colors combined. 

Take care not to let any of the 
cement run over the background 
board. Cement each flower, leaf or 
grass firmly down as you proceed with 
making the flower print. The charming 
and delightful effect of these colorful 
flower prints on the walls of your living 
room, bedroom or dining room will 
amaze your friends and be a source of 
real pleasure to you during the months 
ahead. As you work with them or study 
them after they are hung, your mind 
will be thinking out new arrangements 
to make for another year, of flower 
prints which may be used as gifts to 
friends or made for sale for a church 
or club bazaar. Itou may have dis¬ 
covered for yourself an interesting and 
useful hobby and win local fame as 
the lady “who makes flower pictures.” 


K EEP your eyes open at this season 
as you drive along the highway 
and country roads; as you wander 
along a shoreline, or over the hills and 
through the woods. Mother Nature is 
lavish with her offerings of unusual 
and attractive gifts, which may be put 
to good use in the home. With the 
screening summer foliage gone, we 
are able to see them better, both as 
to color and shape, 

Along a water front or on a hill¬ 
side you may find gnarled pieces of 
driftwood or bits of twisted tree root, 
which you may use to make quite a 
“different” decorative piece for a 
table, windowsill or mantel. After 
cleaning and smoothing down, you 
will be surprised just how effective 
these pieces are. There is something 
of beauty about these woods, mel¬ 
lowed and weather-beaten as they are 
that adds charm and atmosphere to a 
room. 

If there are cypress, cedars, haw¬ 
thorn trees or interesting shrubs in 
your locality which have berries, 
cones or seed-pods attached, select a 
few branches to take home. Arranged 
in a brown stone jar—the kind that 
grandmother used for “putting down 
pickles,” you will find winter-long de¬ 
light in a pleasing centerpiece. Your 
friends are sure to remark: “Now why 
didn’t I think of that?”—L. P. Bell. V 



A floral print to hang in your room. 



Try doing a flower picture using dried flowers for color instead of paint. 











Plastic bag helps to retain moisture, 


D O you have trouble finding a 
home or arranging for someone 
to tend your plants, when you 
want to be away for a few days, or on 
an extended visit? If so, then this plan 
should help. All you need are some 
polyethylene (plastic) bags and a few 
pieces of string. 

Prepare the plants by watering the 
soil around them thoroughly. Then 
slip the flower pot into the bag, tying 
the top of it around the stem. This 
leaves the foliage and flowers free to 
breathe, while the non-porous covering 
tends to hold the moisture in the pot¬ 
ted soil. Plants given this protection 
should have enough moisture to supply 
their needs for as long as two weeks. 

Potted flowers quickly use up the 
food supply, found in the small quan¬ 
tity of earth which the average pot 
holds. A good plant nutrient (there 
are several on the market) should 
therefore be added for extra nourish¬ 
ment. Plant fertilizers provide the 
necessary elements: nitrogen for good 
foliage, phosphoric acid and potash for 
well-developed flowers, strong stems 
and healthy roots and others for other 
phases of plant development. Be 
careful when adding fertilizer, not to 
overdo it. Too much can be as bad as 
too little. Use fertilizer sparingly, fol¬ 
lowing carefully the directions given. 

Careful watering is important if you 
are to have healthy plants. Too much 
water will cause the roots to rot: not 
enough may check the plant’s growth 
or damage it. The best way to tell if a 
plant requires water is to feel the soil 
periodically. If it crumbles, when 
squeezed between the fingers, it needs 
water.—P.A.T. V 


y 4 cup lukewarm water 
1 egg, beaten 

21/2 cups sifted Robin Hood 

Vitamin Enriched Flour 
FILLING: 

34 cup chopped dates or raisins 
% cup nuts, finely chopped 
1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 


1 cup apple juice (you may substitute 
orange or grapefruit juice) 

IV2 cups Quick Robin Hood Oats, uncooked 
1/2 cup shortening 
1/3 cup sugar 
iy 2 teaspoons salt 
1 package quick dry yeast 
1 teaspoon sugar 


HEAT apple juice to boiling. Stir in rolled oats, shortening, sugar 
and salt. Cool to lukewarm. Add yeast dissolved in lukewarm water. 
Add egg and beat well. Stir in flour gradually. Robin Hood Flour is 
“Bake-Tested” to give you uniformly best results. It always blends 
smoothly, perfectly. Turn out dough on floured board and knead 
until smooth (about 5 minutes). Let rise in warm place for 30 to 40 
minutes or until double in bulk. 

PUNCH dough down and let rest ten minutes. Divide dough in 
three. Roll each portion on a well flQured board to form a circle 
about 12 inches in diameter. Cut circle in eight pie-shaped wedges. 

FILLING: Combine all ingredients. Place a spoonful at base of 
each wedge. Roll up starting at widest part of wedge. Curve ends to 
form a crescent. 

BRUSH with melted margarine or butter. Cover and let rise on a 
greased baking sheet until double in bulk, about 30 minutes. Bake 
in a hot oven (400°F.) 15 to 20 minutes or until brown. 

FROST, while still hot, with confectioners’ sugar icing. 

Makes two dozen of the lightest, tenderest rolls you ever baked, or 
your money back—plus 10 percent! 


Robin Hood 

p VITAMIN ENRICHED < 

| ALL PURPOSE j 

! fLOUR 


ami 


Explaining to little helpers 


ITTLE girls in 


the family should 
| j be encouraged to help with such 
home chores as dish-washing, 
dusting and bed making. If they are 
reared wisely, they will expect and 
enjoy helping mother. They also like 
to play with their brothers and 
sisters. Any 12-year-old would prob¬ 
ably rather read a pleasant story to 
little brother in a big comfortable 
chair by the fire than to wipe dishes, 
even though she doesn’t mind the 
task—unless a choice is put up to her. 

(Please turn to page 50) 


BANDED BAGS 

of fine quality cotton . . . paper 
label soaks off in minutes — 
no ink to wash out. 
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all it takes is you 
and your ‘Magic 9 

Dependable 
^ Magic protects 
\. all your 

\ ingredients... 

| gives you lighter, 
/j even-textured 
/y/ baked goods. 


CHOCOLATE CHIFFON CAKE 

cake flour 5 tablespoons cooking (salad) oil 

tgic Baking % cup water 

3 egg yolks 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Vi teaspoon cream of tartar 
lated sugar 4 egg whites, at room temperature 


Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder, salt, cocoa and sugar together once, 
then into a large bowl. Make a well in flour mixture and add cooking 
oil, water, egg yolks and vanilla; mix these liquids a little with mixing 
spoon, then combine with flour mixture and beat until smooth. Sprinkle 
cream of tartar over egg whites and beat until very, very stiff (much 
stiffer than for a meringue). Fold chocolate mixture into egg-white, about 
a quarter at a time. Turn into ungreased tube pan (8 inches, top inside 
measure). Bake in rather slow oven, 325°, 1 to 111 hours. Immediately 
cake is baked, invert pan and allow cake to hang suspended until cold. 
(To “hang” cake, rest tube of inverted pan on a funnel or rest rim of 
pan on 3 inverted small cups.) 


MOCHA DESSERT LAYERS 

1 pint ( 21/2 cups) chilled 
whipping cream 
14 teaspoon vanilla 
1 Chocolate Chiffon Cake 


14 cup fine granulated sugar 
2 tablespoons instant coffee 
14 teaspoon salt 


Combine sugar, coffee and salt. Gradual¬ 
ly stir in whipping cream; cover and 
chill 1 hour. Beat until softly stiff; add 
vanilla. Continue to beat mixture until 
stiff. Cut cold cake into 6 layers and put 
together with whipped cream between 
layers; frost cake all over with remain¬ 
ing whipped cream. Chill for several 
hours — preferably overnight. Decorate 
with shredded coconut or chopped 
toasted nutmeats. Yield: 8 to 10 servings. 


'Jashi *Tait$ 


Treat your family and friends to these delicious, easily made tarts 


T ARTS are always a favorite treat 
whether served in tiny bite-size 
portions for teas or a more sub¬ 
stantial size for family desserts. What 
makes tarts so much fun to make and 
eat is that fillings can be varied and 
unusual flavors combined. Creamy 
butterscotch, tangy lemon, fluffy chif¬ 
fon and fresh fruit are only a few of 
the varieties. You can try different 
pastry too. Danish, hot water, crumb 
pastry and flaky pastry are among the 
favorites. 

Tarts seem to lend themselves to 
special festivities. Christmas suggests 
mincemeat tarts; Thanksgiving brings 
spicy pumpkin. Hallowe’en introduces 
a new filling mixture—Witches’ Tarts. 
This is really a simple orange and date 
combination but it is especially good 
for this fun-making occasion. There’s 
no trick to making them either, for 
both the filling and pastry shells can 
be made ahead of time and then 
quickly filled when needed. 

Surprise the family and friends with 
a special table arrangement for a Hal-, 
lowe’en meal or party. Capture the 
spirit of the evening with a paper and 
cloth witch, a cauldron made of lolli¬ 
pop sticks and a crepe paper fire, as 
shown in the illustration. 

Tart Shells 

Make pastry for 9-inch pie. Roll thin. 
Cut in 5 or 6-inch circles. Fit into large 
muffin pans, pressing out all the air 
bubbles. Turn under, flute edges; prick 
well with fork. Or fit pastry over in¬ 
verted custard cups; pinch together at 
four corners and prick. Bake in very hot 
oven (450° F.) about 15 minutes. Makes 
8 tart shells. 

Raisin Tartlets 

1 recipe plain 2 T. chopped 

pastry walnuts 

IV 2 c. seedless 1% T. lemon juice 

raisins 2 T. brown sugar 

Line 8 muffin pans with pastry. Com¬ 
bine raisins and nuts; add lemon juice 
and sugar. Fill pastry-lined pans. Bake in 
hot oven (400° F.) 15 to 20 minutes. 

Peach Perfection Tarts 

1 T. sugar Vi tsp. almond 

IV 2 T. cornstarch extract 

IV 4 c. syrup from 2!4 c. sliced 
canned peaches peaches 

1 T. lemon juice 6 baked tart 

2 tsp. butter shells 

Few grains salt Whipped cream 

Mix sugar and cornstarch; add peach 
syrup; cook over low heat until thick, 
stirring constantly. Remove from heat; 
add lemon juice, butter, salt and almond 
extract. Add peaches and chill. Fill tart 
shells. Garnish with sweetened whipped 
cream. 

Maids of Honor 

V 4 c. butter V 2 c. flour 

Vi c. sugar 3 tsp. grated 

1 egg, slightly lemon rind 

beaten Jam 

V 2 tsp. baking Pastry 

powder 

Cream butter and add sugar. Blend in 
beaten egg. Sift together flour and bak¬ 
ing powder. Add to creamed mixture 
with lemon rind. Line patty tins with 
pastry and place V 2 tsp. jam in bottom 
of each. Place 1 tsp. cake mixture on top 
and bake in hot oven (450° F.) for first 
10 minutes, then reduce temperature to 
moderate (350° F.) and bake 20-25 
minutes or until tarts are delicately 
brown. 



Tangy Witches’ Tarts, the choice for 
Hallowe’en. 


Caramel Cornflake Rings 

Vs c. butter 1 qt. ice cream 

IV 2 c. brown sugar 1 pt. strawberries 
6 c. cornflakes 

Melt butter and sugar in heavy skillet; 
cook until mixture bubbles, stirring con¬ 
stantly. Place corn flakes in greased mix¬ 
ing bowl, pour syrup over; toss with fork. 
Press into greased individual pie pans. 
Chill. Fill with ice cream and garnish with 
halved strawberries. (Any type of fruit 
may be used for garnish). Makes 8 tarts. 

Banbury Tarts 

1 egg 2 T. melted 

1 c. sugar butter 

8 T. cracker dust 1 c. currants or 

2 T. lemon juice chopped raisins 

1 tsp. lemon rind Pastry 

Vs tsp. salt 

Beat egg only until yolk and white 
are well blended and add sugar and 
cracker dust. Add lemon juice, rind and 
salt and stir in melted butter and fruit. 
Roll out pastry to about Vs inch thick¬ 
ness. Cut in rounds 3 inches in diameter. 
Moisten edges of rounds and place 2 
tsp. of filling in center of each round. 
Fold each side over center to form 
pointed ovals and seal edges together. 
Place on baking sheet and bake in hot 
oven (425° F.) for 12 to 15 minutes. 


Witches’ Tarts 

1 whole orange 2 tsp. grated 
IV 2 c. whole dates lemon peel 

Vi c. sugar 2 T. cornstarch 

1 c. orange juice Vi tsp. salt 

1 T. lemon juice 3 T. butter 

Cut unpeeled orange into six sections; 
put through food chopper with dates, 
using a fine blade. Add sugar, cornstarch 
and salt. Pour in orange juice. Simmer 
on low heat for 10 minutes, stirring con¬ 
stantly. Add lemon juice, peel and but¬ 
ter. Chill. Pour into small baked tarts 
and top with whipped cream. 

Maple Syrup Butter Tarts 

2 eggs 6 T. melted butter 

1 c. brown sugar % c. chopped 

Vi tsp. salt . nutmeats 

2 tsp. vinegar Pastry 

V 2 c. maple syrup 

Beat egg only until yolks and whites 
are well blended. Beat in sugar and salt 
and add vinegar and maple syrup. Mix 
well and add melted butter and nutmeats. 
Line patty tins with pastry and fill V 2 to % 
full. Bake in a hot oven (450° F.) for the 
first 10 minutes then reduce temperature 
to moderate (350° F.) and bake for 20 
to 25 minutes or until filling is firm. V 
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Made by a famous Danish 
pastry chef? Goodness, no! 
If you bake at home, you 
can create these dainty and 
delectable pastry treats 
right in your own cosy 
kitchen . . . they’re that 
easy to make with 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast! Bake a batch of these 
scrumptious Danish Pastry 
Stars tomorrow. They’re 
delicious! 


DANISH PASTRY STARS 


canvas. Roll out dough to a 1 5 x 25-inch 
rectangle; cut into fifteen 5-inch squares. 
Spread each square thinly with thick 
raspberry jam. 

Fold Vz of square over, then over 
again. 

Cut five slashes along one side of 
dough to within Vz inch of other side. 
Form into a circle, separating at 
slashes to form a 6-point star. Place 
pastries on cookie sheets; chill about 
Vz hour. Brush with slightly-beaten 
egg. Bake in a hot oven, 450°, until 
golden—7 to 10 minutes. When cold, 
spread stars, if desired, with following 
icing: 

Combine 1 cup once-sifted icing sugar 
and Vs teaspoon vanilla; mix in suffi¬ 
cient milk to make a stiff icing. 

Yield—15 pastries. 


Measure into bowl 

Vi cup lukewarm water 

Stir in 

1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
Sprinkle with contents of 

1 envelope Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 
Meantime, sift together into bowl 
2% cups once-sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 

2 tablespoons granulated sugar 
Vi teaspoon salt 

Shred on medium shredder 
, Vz pound chilled butter or 
margarine 

and stir into flour mixture. 

Beat well 
1 egg 

and stir in dissolved yeast. 

Make a well in flour mixture and add 
yeast mixture; combine thoroughly. 
Chill until firm, about 1 hour. Turn out 
dough on lightly-floured board or 




ALWAYS ACTIVE, FAST RISING 
KEEPS FRESH FOR WEEKS 

NEEDS NO REFRIGERATION 


Just right for Sunday supper, a light, fluffy cheese souffle, 
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To farm profitably today, you need to be well-informed. 

Valuable information about new developments in cropping 
practices and livestock husbandry — and about new marketing 
policies — is being published continually. 

To bring the findings of research and experimental stations 
within the reach of every farmer, the Provincial Governments 
have over 350 District Agriculturists (“Ag-Reps”) ready to 
serve you. 

Your Provincial Department Office offers you: 

1. Counsel in farm practices 

2. Help in solving many of your farming problems 

3. Information on farm organization and community activities 

4. Leadership in 4-H club and young farmers’ activities 

5. An up-to-date list of publications 

It is good farming practice to work with your local District 
Agriculturist. Another good practice is to start a savings ac¬ 
count at The Canadian Bank of Commerce. Add to it regularly; 
watch it grow. To keep expense records, use a current account, 
pay all bills by cheque; your cancelled cheques serve as 
receipts. Any of our personnel at our nearest branch will 
gladly help you open an account. Drop in soon. 

THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

MORE THAN 725 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 

FM-326 


Babies Woollens Wash 
Softer in ZERO! 

No matter how often those prec¬ 
ious babies woollens are washed 
with gentle ZERO Cold Water Soap, 
they'll always remain soft and 
bright as new, never shrink or 
mat. ZERO softens water too! 59c 
package does 50 washings, 98c 
package over 100. At your local 
drug, grocery and wool shops. For 
Free sample write Dept. 2D, ZERO 
Soap;, Victoria, B. C. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


Specially formulated for babies I 
Breaks up phlegm—eases wheezing. 


Pear Cheese Dumplings 

2 c. biscuit mix 6 pears, peeled 
2 T. sugar and cored 

2 T. butter % c. brown sugar 

1 c. grated cheese 3 T. butter 
Vs c. milk 

Fluff biscuit mix in bowl; stir in sugar. 
Cut in butter. Add cheese and milk. Stir 
until dough is dampened and then turn 
out onto lightly floured board and knead 
8 to 10 times. Roll out to Vs inch thick¬ 
ness. Cut circles approximately 6 inches 
in diameter. In center of each place a 
cored pear. Stuff cavity with combined 
mixture of brown sugar and butter. Cut 
dough around pear into star shape. Have 
points of star at outside rim of dough. 
Bring points up to top of pear and pinch 
together. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 
for 30 to 35 minutes. Serve -hot with 
Nutmeg Sauce. Note: Winter pears, if 
very firm, may need some precooking in 
light syrup. 

Nutmeg Sauce: 

1 c. broton sugar Vs tsp. salt 

1 c. boiling water Vi tsp. nutmeg 

1 c. thin cream 

Place brown sugar in large frying pan 
over low heat. Stir constantly as it melts. 
Stir in boiling water slowly. Cook until 
consistency of maple syrup. Add cream, 
salt and nutmeg. Stir until well blended. 
Serve hot. 

Pineapple Cheese Cake 

V 2 box graham 3 eggs, 

wafers ( 2Vi c. separated 

crumbs) 1 tsp. vanilla 

% c. melted butter 1 20 -oz. tin 

1 lb. cream cheese crushed pine- 

V 2 c. butter apple, drained 

% c. sugar 

Combine wafer crumbs and melted 
butter, mixing well. Soften butter and 
blend with cream cheese, then add sugar, 
well beaten egg yolks and vanilla. Beat 
until these ingredients are well blended. 
Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Press 
two-thirds crumb mixture into an un¬ 
greased 9 x 9-inch cake pan. Spread half 
of crushed pineapple over crumb mix¬ 
ture, then spread pineapple with half 
cheese mixture. Repeat this procedure 
until both pineapple and cheese are used 
up. Top with remaining cracker crumbs 
making sure they are well distributed 
over surface. Bake at 350° F. for 30 
minutes. Chill overnight before serving 
(12 to 24 hours). 

Jiffy Fudge 

2 3 -oz. pkgs. 4 l-o%. squares 

cream cheese unsweetened 

4 c. sifted icing . chocolate, 

sugar melted 

V 2 tsp. vanilla V 2 c. chopped 

Dash salt pecans 

Beat cream cheese until soft and 
smooth. Slowly blend in sugar. Add 
melted chocolate; mix well. Stir in 
vanilla, salt and pecans. Press into well- 
greased 8 x 8 x 2-inch pan. Chill till firm. 
Cut into squares. Top each square with 
walnut half. 

Pumpkin-Cheese Pie 

1 9 -inch unbaked Vi c. finely chop- 
pie shell ped walnuts 

Vz c. crushed corn 1 c. finely grated 
flakes cheddar cheese 

Vi c. brown sugar 

Combine com flakes, walnuts, cheese 
and sugar. Cover bottom of chilled shell. 
Chill while preparing filling. 

Pumpkin Filling: 

1 c. canned pump- 1 tsp. cinnamon 
kin, drained 1 T. molasses 

Vi c. brown sugar 2 eggs, beaten 
Vi tsp. salt V 2 c. milk 

Vz tsp. nutmeg % c. evaporated 

V 2 . tsp. ginger milk 

Combine pumpkin with sugar, salt, 
spices and molasses. To eggs, add both 
kinds of milk. Combine thoroughly with 
pumpkin mixture. Pour into shell. Bake 
in very hot oven (450° F.) and continue 
cooking about 45 minutes or until custard 
is set. Cool. Makes 1 pie. V 




YESTERDAY 


When your child is cross, listless, 
because of constipation—don’t 
give a harsh adult laxative—give 
gentle CASTORIA. CASTORIA is 
made especially for children. It 
helps relieve stomach upsets, lack 
of appetite, feverish conditions, 
fretfulness, irritability, restlessness 
at night, colic, fussiness, teething 
troubles—when these are caused 
or aggravated by irregularity. 


CASTORIA contains 



gentle vegetable 
regulator—no harsh drugs 
to gripe or cramp. 
Children of all ages 
like the good taste. 

Only A5f large L 
bottle, 75f family 
economy size. ” 


Give 

GENTLE 


CASTORIA 


Clinically approved for children. 
Safeguarded by 141 tests. 



EXTRA ADVANTAGES 



Powerfully Effective and Long- 
lasting—yet so safe to usel 


Zonitors, the convenient, easy method 
of ensuring feminine hygiene. These 
dainty, greaseless vaginal suppositories 
completely deodorize, guard against 
infection and will kill every germ they 
touch. Yet Zonitors are absolutely safe 
to the most delicate tissues. Enjoy their 
extra advantages today, inexpensively! 



YOU CAH DEPEND ON 


When kidneys fail to 
remove excess acids 
and wastes, baok- 
ache, tired feeling, 
disturbed rest often 
follow. Dodd’s 
Kidney Pills stimu- 
late kidneys to 
normal duty. You 
feel better—sleep 
better, work better. 
Get Dodd’s at any 
drug store. You can 
depend on Dodd’s. 
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* Ioum and Counhij fiends 

by RUTH HUMPHREY 


I HAD lived in nice, comfortably 
sized cities in Indiana and Michi¬ 
gan, for many years before I went 
to a small town in Saskatchewan in 
February, 1918. I was a bride, begin¬ 
ning a new life in new surroundings, 
and believe me, the prairie is indeed 
a new country to anyone coming from 
a land of rolling hills, green forests, 
rippling streams, and frequent lakes. 

I’ll never forget the train ride from 
Winnipeg west across Manitoba and 
far into Saskatchewan; mile after mile 
completely covered with snow, end¬ 
less snow, marked by the continuous 


now own homes in town, where they 
live either during the winter months, 
or for the year around. 

I had never previously lived in the 
country, but from the time I went to 
Saskatchewan in 1918, until we left in 
1939, my life was so closely tied to 
that of the farmers in the district, that 
I felt I really was a part of farm life. 

My husband had many friends in 
the country, and from the first we 
visited them. It’s nice, of course, to 
call on our neighbors, but it’s a real 
event to visit friends in the country. 
The same feeling was noticeable in 


0 } 

0 


>1 like coffee 

) I like lea 
Bl-aeBiblon 

/ is the drink 
far me l" 



line of exclamation points, telegraph 
wires alongside the railway line; the 
huddled groups of dark buildings 
which marked the scattered homes of 
farmers; and bleakest of all—the stark 
outline of the grain elevators, which 
at intervals announced that we had 
reached another town. I don’t know 
why, but those elevators, always in 
my eyes looked forbidding. Erect and 
unyielding, they almost scared.me. 

As our train pulled to a stop along¬ 
side the little stations on one side, 
dwarfed by giant elevators on the 
other, my question was, “Does our 
town look like this? Is it this small?” 
My husband would say—“Well, all 
these prairie towns look much the 
same, but I think ours is nicer, and a 
bit larger.” 

I don’t know if “our” town was any 
nicer than the others, but I grew to 
think it was, and it really was larger 
than many of the others. We had over 
400 people in that town! 

At first, I used to think that maybe 
some day the town would grow, but 
later, I came to realize that the ordi¬ 
nary small town on the prairie will 
never increase appreciably its popula¬ 
tion, because there is little reason for 
growth. Those towns, at regular inter¬ 
vals along the railroad, are no more 
than convenient trading posts for the 
farmer; a place where he can market 
produce, pick up supplies, and transact 
a minimum of business. It can support 
only those persons who are engaged in 
supplying the farmer with those 
services. 

We, who lived in those towns, were 
positively dependent upon the neigh¬ 
boring farmers for our incomes. If the 
crops were poor, and the farmers were 
broke, so were we. The farmer was our 
financial barometer. The relations be¬ 
tween town and country were always 
friendly and co-operative. The farmer 
needed the town and the town needed 
the farmer, and both were aware of 
the fact. 

Our town organizations all had 
country members, who shared in all 
activities, as well as offices. The Agri¬ 
cultural Society, which one might 
think was strictly a farmers’ organiza¬ 
tion, had many life members living in 
town. The same was true for our 
church groups, fraternal organizations, 
and recreational clubs. I imagine the 
same happy condition still prevails, 
and may even be more pronounced, 
since the majority of prairie farmers 



Here’s a breakfast treat for young and 
old alike - delicious CROWN BRAND 
Com Syrup as a sweetener on hot or cold 
cereals! Try it on your favorite cereal 
tomorrow. Every drop of CROWN 
BRAND contains those vital EXTRA 
FOOD ENERGY values that mean more 
pep, more vitality for your ENTIRE 
family. They’ll love it. . . and keep asking 
for more! 


EVERYONE NEED.5 
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The Countby Guide 


Announcing the new 

SINGER Automatic 

/ ' 

with FINGERTIP control 



Never before has any zigzag machine made so many kinds of 
stitching so completely simple! Try the new Singer* Automatic 
Sewing Machine and see. 

Its special Finger-Tip Control lets you create literally hun¬ 
dreds of decorative stitches at the flick of a lever , It even makes 
straight sewing smoother, surer than any other automatic. 

Has single and twin needles, every de luxe feature. Comes in 
handsome new cabinets — or portable case. 



LOW DOWN PAYMENT 
EASY BUDGET TERMS 

Puts new fashion touches 
at your finger tips! Simply 
flick one or more of these 
levers — your Singer Au¬ 
tomatic will switch from 
straight stitching to scal¬ 
lops.. .zigzags.. .embroidery 
. . . whatever stitches you 
choose. You can create 
hundreds of combinations. 
Do buttonholes, over¬ 
casting, monograms, every 
kind of stitching! 



CUP OUT 

AND MAIL TODAY 
FOR 

FREE SINGER 
CATALOGUE! 


Mail to Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
Dept. C.G 106, at address nearest you: 

201 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg, Man. 

20 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the Singer catalogue 
illustrating new models: 

NAME... 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. 


I 




SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


our church groups. There was always 
something extra special about attend¬ 
ing a meeting at the home of one of 
our country members. And what a 
happy arrangement we had when it 
came time for our “Fowl Supper” 
every fall. The country members 
brought in the dressed chickens, and 
the town ladies stuffed and roasted 
them. 

When the townspeople sponsored or 
presented a program of any kind, we 
counted as much on the patronage of 
our farmer friends as upon those in 
town. We never planned to have a 
play, a concert, a sale, or anything of 
the sort during seeding or harvest 
time. On the other hand when Fair 
time came along in July, we in town 
entered our exhibits and turned out in 
great numbers to patronize the Fair. 
And how we all enjoyed it! 

Life in a city like Vancouver has no 
social contact whatever with the 
farmer. He is as remote as if he lived 
in another province. This is not true 
of prairie cities, since the economy of 
those provinces is more closely linked 
with agriculture. 

I am extremely thankful for my 
chance to spend a part of my life in a 
rural community. I learned to under¬ 
stand many of the problems of the 
farm, and to appreciate the dignity 
and the importance of the farmer. V 


Part of Family Life 

Continued from page 45 

So when small Jeffrey comes into 
the kitchen and teases Susan “to please 
read a story” to him, the wise mother 
wall wait to see what Susan will say 
in reply, rather than saying that the 
older child has first to help with the 
dishes. She will feel pleased and re¬ 
warded for her efforts, if Susan, quite 
on her own smilingly tells Jeffrey that 
she is busy helping mother; but that 
as soon as the dishes are done she 
will read the story to him. She may 
even suggest that he run upstairs, get 
undressed, into his pajamas, wash 
his face and hands and brush his 
teeth and then she will be ready. 
Mother may well delight in this 
evidence of thought and tact on the 
part of her young daughter. And she 
will let Susan know that she is happy 
about it. 

Explanations don’t take long and 
are important in building up under¬ 
standing in a family.—Louise Price 
Bell. ' V 



| Children should help with home chores. 




STOP 

THAT 

HEADACHE 


i 


When you suffer from pain of 

Headache, Neuralgia or 

Muscular aches you want to 

stop that pain fast... So 
take Aspirin! A tablet starts 
disintegrating almost the instant you 
take it- starts to relieve that pain 
almost instantly! 




THE FIRST AID KIT IN A JAR 



WHEN A COLD BECOMES 
A COUGH FIGHT IT OFF 


- WITH 

DIBAEY C0UGH 
riiiEA syrup 

Let the gentle, soothing action of Pinex 
ease the soreness and tickle. Pinex con¬ 
tains Potassium Guaiacol Sulphonate for 
instant relief. Children like it. AT ALL 

DRUG COUNTERS. 


I Had To Watch 
My Children Suffer 

“For several years my two boys suffered 
greatly from asthma and bronchial 
attacks”, says Mrs. A. Lamouroux, 256 
Head St. South, Simcoe, Ont. “They 
would be weak, gasp for breath—choking, 
wheezing and coughing in a way to wring 
a mother’s heart. I often had to watch my 
boys sit up nearly all night, unable to lie 
down because of the struggle for breath. 
Then I found out about Raz-Mah. After 
3 doses of Raz-Mah they are relieved and 
have no attacks for months at a time. 
I certainly recommend Raz-Mah.” 

Get quick relief from Asthma, Bron¬ 
chitis and Hay-Fever with Templeton’s 
Raz-Mah. 79jf, $1.50at druggists. B-53 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY; 





















SASKATCHEWAN 

HOSPITAL SERVICES PLAN 


i>mVAY\iWW/ 

got rid of 

RUSTY 

water! 


With a DIAMOND Iron Re¬ 
moval Filter you'll have no 
more rust spots on your 
clothes! Water is crystal 
clear, palatable. Send for 
free descriptive book. 


(mooting GOINGQ 
ItJu.j mPE those 

/people WAVE 7WE/&( 

[HOSPITAUZATlOy 

PAID 1 ^/—^ 


Keeps needed lists handy and important data recorded 
by JOYCE KNUDSEN 


M OST women find that a small boosters, and illnesses, a doctor may 
household notebook is a great be able to give much more effective 
help. In the farm home it’s help if you can accurately give him 
particularly valuable. A small record definite dates and ages, 
book will accurately keep track of When we lived in the city, char¬ 
changing clothing sizes for the family, itable giving tended to be an imper- 
birthday dates of relatives and friends, sonal thing. A volunteer solicitor came 
past Christmas gifts and other small to the door and you dug into the 
details that shouldn’t be allowed to household purse for a contribution. If 
unnecessarily clutter a busy home- you couldn’t afford to give very much 
maker’s mind. it simply meant that the donation was 

A few years ago, while living in the in smaller coin. In the country, per- 
city, I paid 50 cents for a small loose- sonal ingenuity is necessarily de¬ 
leaf notebook in which to list family veloped to a higher degree. Because 

insurance policies,, mortgage data, a it’s not possible to run down to the 
basic Christmas card list and other corner store, one values more the 

household details. Since we moved to things at hand. Charitable giving be- 

the country, that little notebook has comes more personal. You give to the 

paid for itself several times over, church, to a needy family, you put 
Some features of country living die- personal effort into a church bazaar, 
tate a loose system of records for even You learn, too, of the satisfying 

the most easy going homemaker. For charitable uses for everyday things 
one thing, when the bulk of routine one finds in any home. The household 
shopping must be done by mail order, notebook, rather than a scrap of 
I found that hard cash could be saved paper, is the ideal place to note ad- 

through simply making a pencil nota- dresses of the many organizations that 

tion of the approximate date when do wonderful work in putting “waste 
each of the seasonal sale catalogs materials” to work in an amazing way. 
reached our house. Is anything more Donations of old spectacles have al- 
exasperating than to mail an order for lowed the I.O.D.E. in B.C. to furnish 
children’s summer clothes, and then bedrooms in a cancer clinic. Spec- 

a few days later to receive the sum- tacles wrapped well in paper (cases 

mer sale catalog advertising some won- cost unnecessary postage) may be 
derful bargains in those very items? sent to the I.O.D.E. Spectacles Fund, 
Most rural families receive half a 3026 West 43rd Ave., Vancouver 13, 
dozen of these sale catalogs during B.C. 

the year. It only takes a moment to The Canadian Junior Red Cross has 
mark the date of their arrival in a for years raised funds for its work by 

household notebook. That small note selling cancelled stamps in bulk to 

may save you dollars in the following collectors in sanatoriums, disabled 
years. After you have looked through veterans, and dealers. Ordinary stamps 
the catalog, it’s worthwhile to add a that arrive on any routine household 
further note as to the most economical mail quickly accumulate if torn from 
buys in the catalog that arrives on envelopes or circulars with one quar- 
this date. Of course, household buy- ter-inch of paper left around the out¬ 
ing can never be completely planned side of the stamps. These can be sent 
ahead. There will be times when by the cheapest rate to the Canadian 
Johnny must have that parka without Junior Red Cross, 3426 McTavish St., 
delay, but a good part of purchasing Montreal, Que. 

can be planned to take advantage of A homemaker will eventually adapt 
the cash savings in mail order sales. the household notebook to her own 
The rural homemaker sometimes family s needs. It may start out as a 
must do more sewing than her city ten-cent exercise book or, better still, 
sister. Again, money can b» saved by a simple loose-leaf notebook. Its indi¬ 
keeping a record of the amount of vidual contents will do a big job in 
fabric used in certain sewing jobs. f arm home. V 

Eleven years ago I decided to extend ★ ★ ★ 

the life of an outdated chesterfield by When you have finished painting a 
making a slipcover for it. I discovered r00m a new coloi . ; don ’ t clean tbe 
that by careful fitting and cutting, up brush until you have brushed some of 
to two yards of material could be th e color onto a piece of paper or 
saved. Slipcover material is expensive cardboard. Tuck it in your handbag as 
and that was a substantial saving. The a read y reference when you go shop- 
chesterfield in question was so revital- ping for new drapery or unholstery 
ized by the covers that twice since, I fabrics. V 

have made new slipcovers for it and 

each time saved several dollars ^ ^ ie pi c t ure from your living room 

through being guided by that old window is always rather hazy, take a 

record of yardage. bp from the housewives in Holland. 

. , r . , . j . They keep their windows sparkling 

As each of our little girls arrived in , , . . 

,, f ^ . , with a solution made by mixing one 

the family, we didn t have too much r . n . , 

,. , , , . ,, . , cup of cider vinegar and one-and-a- 

time to keep up records in the pmk . f, ,, c , . ° . , 

, , , , . , , , c . . half gallons ot hot water. V 

baby books given to them as gifts. A ° 

doctor-friend passed along the hint The next time you wash the batli- 

that it might be much handier in room walls moisten them first with 
future years to record the dates of steam from the shower. This helps 
their inoculations than the day on loosen the dirt and will make the job 
which they first walked across the easier. All that is then required is 
room. The lovely visual memory of a light rub-down with a damp sponge, 
baby’s milestones is what matters Ventilate the bathroom thoroughly 

most to the happy mother and father, after to protect the paint from con- 
but in the case of inoculations, densed steam. V 
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Whether you hunt or not it's a good idea to 
pay your Hospitalization Tax—gives you a 
nice feeling of security. Make your pay¬ 
ment before . . . 


and be assured of complete Hospitaliza¬ 
tion coverage in 1957. 


THE 1957 HOSPITALIZATION TAX RATES 

ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


• For each self-supporting person or a spouse 

(Including a widowed, divorced, or sepa¬ 
rated person) .$20.00 

For every person who reaches the age of 18 

years before January 1, 1957 .$20.00 

For each dependent child under 18 years.$ 5.00 

The maximum family tax.$45.00 

• For tax purposes, the family consists of the tax¬ 
payer, his spouse, dependents under 18 years, 
children over 18 who are incapacitated by reason 
of physical or mental infirmity and dependents 
18 years or over, but under 21 years on January 
1, 1957, who are attending educational institutions 
or training at a school of nursing. 

• Where the total tax payable is $22.50 or less, the 
full amount must be paid by November 30, 1956. 

• If the tax payable is more than $22.50, that 
amount is due by November 30, 1956, and the 
balance by May 31, 1957. 


WHY DELAY 

PAY NOW AT YOUR LOCAL COLLECTION OFFICE 


SCIATIC PAIN You or one of 

ijL/inuv rnni your love ^ on g S> 

may suffer from the misery of sharp, sciatic pain. 
If so, you will find encouragement in this message 
from Mrs. Roger Loiselle of 534 Boulevarde Ste. 
Madeleine, Cap de la Madeleine, Quebec: “I am a 
young mother of 25 with three children. For over.a 
year I was suffering from constant sciatic pain in 


my hips and thigh, and in my leg. Fortunately I 
heard about T-R-C’s. The first dose helped me get 
mmm | ’HH quick, welcome relief from an acute pain from which 
I had been suffering for several days. Since I began 
taking T-R-C’s I have become my happy, cheerful self once more. I 
cannot speak too highly of the relief I have had thanks to T-R-C’s.” 
Templeton’s T-R-C's can bring you the same effective relief from 
rheumatic, arthritic or sciatic pain. Try Templeton’s T-R-C’s today— 
only 79 ^ and $1.50 at your druggist's. T-40 

FREE: Blue Diet Sheet. Write to: Templetons Ltd., 56 Colborne St., Toronto 


eSSIDV I Constipated 
(.Teething 

Give mild Baby’s Own Tablets I 
to quickly bring the relief ' 
that encourages restful 
comfort. Thoroughly 
dependable. No "O 

“sleepy” stuff — no j? 

dulling effect — taste 3L 

good. Easy to take. 

Used by Mothers for 

over 50 years. Get a ^ 

package today. T 
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OSHKOSH FILTER &. SOFTENER 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
BRANDON (Dept. C) MANITOBA 











The Country Guide 



"Want some help with your homework. Dad?" 

It’s a good thing young Ted is only joking. 

His dad is studying the needs of families like yours for 
financial protection. If he took Ted up on his offer,' the 
boy would be overwhelmed by problems about manag¬ 
ing family incomes, succession duties, protecting a busi¬ 
ness against losses caused by the death of the owner ... 
and other related matters. 

Ted’s father is a modern life underwriter who constantly 
studies the particular needs of his clients. 

The uses of life insurance today are wider than ever. And 
life insurance representatives not only study better ways 
to provide life insurance protection — they seek a real 
understanding of people’s needs. They offer valuable 
guidance in shaping plans to meet these needs, which 
differ with every family. 

You’ll find today’s life insurance man a good man to 
know. His progress reflects the many ways in which the 
life insurance business has developed with the times to 
meet your changing needs! 

i-----, 

I Canadians have a wide choice of life insurance plans I 

j — offered by more than 60 life insurance companies j 
operating in this country. I 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 

__ L-45&C 


Househdc) Hints 

They may he new to you but have been found, useful to others 
by BLANCHE CAMPBELL 


T HE next time you get home late 
from a club meeting or are rushed 
at mealtime, heat a can of baked 
beans and serve them with small 
browned pork sausage links and cole¬ 
slaw. Takes only seconds to prepare 
yet gives you a delicious supper. 

If you have a bit more time, try 
this unusually good supper dish. 
Serve baked beans in green peppers. 
If you have some cooked rice on hand 
you may add it to the beans. Allow 
about 30 minutes for the stuffed 

peppers to bake. V 

* * * 

Add celery to stewed tomatoes for 
a wonderful pick up in flavor. If you 
have not already tried this combina¬ 
tion you have a wonderful surprise in 
store for yourself, for they blend per¬ 
fectly together making a most de¬ 
licious, delightful, flavorful, quick and 
easy to fix vegetable to serve with 
meat, fish, or eggs. 

I also find this an excellent way to 
make use of all the celery I pay for. 
Dice the coarse outer stalks of celery 
and cook them slowly in a little salted 
water until tender, but still crisp. 
Then they are added to a can of 
stewed tomatoes, all heated thorough¬ 
ly hot, and seasoned with butter, salt, 

and pepper. V 

* * * 

This handy reaching tool will save 

you from having to get up on a chair 

every time you wish to get something 

down from a top shelf, or it might be 

the cord on a window shade that 

flipped up as you went to reach. Just 

screw a hook into the end of your 

broom handle and you will have a 

reaching tool that can save you a lot 

of work. V 

* * * 

If your luggage is old, battered, 
and looks the worse for wear, you can 
make it look more presentable before 
'you take that trip. You can give it new 
life by going over it with any good 
leather conditioner. Then rub it well 
with saddle soap or a neutral cream. 
Glue down any loose bindings, and 
you will really be surprised how much 

better it looks. V 

* * * 

Plaster of paris will stay soft much 

longer if vinegar is used in mixing it, 

instead of water. This keeps it in 

workable condition until you have a 

chance to use it up. And you will find 

that the vinegar works in just as easy 

as water, and the results are far longer 

lasting. V 

* * * 

Borrow a bit of Junior’s modeling 
clay and use it to bait the mouse trap. 
I find it better than any food I have 
ever used for this purpose, for it will 
not attract ants as food does, and it 
cannot be taken from the trap so 
easily without springing it. This makes 
your catch more sure. And I have 
found that mice really have an appe¬ 
tite for it too. V 

* * * 

Never scour nickel with harsh 
cleaners or strong abrasives for it will 
wear off the nickel, exposing the cop¬ 
per or brass under the plating. For 
cleaning nickel I prefer a creamy 
paste that I make myself by mixing 


whiting, ammonia, and warm water 
to form a paste. This not only keeps 
nickel clean and bright but it actually 

adds luster to the nickel surface. V 
* * * 

You can save yourself time and 
bother hunting for just the right press 
cloth you need by attaching a pocket 
to your ironing board cover, large 
enough to hold two pressing cloths, 
one for light garments and one for 
dark. I made my pocket of plastic 
which keeps out dust and soil, keep¬ 
ing them clean longer. They are right 
there when you need them, and out 

of the way when not in use. V 

* * ★ 

You can make the puffed pockets 
on your little girl’s dresses hold their 
shape better and look much neater if 
you stuff the pockets with clean tissue 
paper, just as soon as you finish iron¬ 
ing the little dresses. Gives them a 

real professional look. V 

* ★ * 

Here is a trick worth remembering 
when sending postage stamps through 
the mail. First dust the side which 
has glue with talcum powder. This 
keeps them from sticking together 
and becoming useless to the one to 

whom they are sent. V 

★ * * 

Glazed chintz curtains should not 
be wrung but allowed to drip dry. 
When they are just damp enough to 

iron press on the right side. V 

* ★ * 

Slipcovers should be stretched over 

furniture while they are still a little 

damp. By doing this they will dry to 

an exact fit and look better than when 

ironed. V 

★ * ★ 

To avoid stretching a sweater when 
washing it be careful not to lift it 
while it is soaking wet. The weight of 
the water will pull it out of shape. To 
hasten the drying of a sweater, fold it 
neatly in a heavy turkish towel and 
run it flat through the wringer. V 
★ * * 

Sew a wire coat hanger on either 
side of the top opening of your laun¬ 
dry bag. Then when you are ready to 
remove clothes from it, lift one hanger 
off the hook. This holds the opening 

firm. V 

★ * * 

It is time to bleach your clothespins 
when they become stained or dirty 
and leave marks on your wash. Put a 
half cup of household or laundry 
bleach into a pan and soak the clothes¬ 
pins in it until they are white. When 
the stains have been completely re¬ 
moved, rinse the pins well in fresh 
water and dry thoroughly, and you 
will not have any more trouble with 

them staining the clothes. V 

* * * 

Costume jewelry that discolors the 
skin may simply need a good brushing 
with warm, soapy water. Then rinse 
and dry thoroughly and coat with 

colorless nail polish. V 

* * * 

When cut flowers begin to wilt, give 
them the hot water treatment. They 
will revive quickly if the ends of the 
stems are cut and immersed in hot 
water. Have the water about as hot 
as your hands can stand. V 
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To BlUjlden oui Home 

Give color and interest to home surroundings 
with these useful, easy-to-make accessories 
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by ANNA LOREE 


Design No. S-5868 


For gifts, bazaars or your home, this 
apron will “fill the bill.” Quickly made, 
this simple pattern requires only % 
yard of material. Use odd remnants of 
flour sacking and trim with bright rick 
rack for gay, inexpensive apron. De¬ 
signed with front pocket to carry small 
items. Instructions for making pattern, 
cutting and sewing are included in 
leaflet. Materials: % yard poplin 36 
inches wide, 2% yards broad rick rack 
braid in contrasting color, sewing 
thread. Design No. S-5868. Price 10 
cents. 


Design No. C-S-625 

Add a decorative note 
to your table with color¬ 
ful checkerboard set. 
The design is easily 
made by joining square 
motifs together. Sug¬ 
gested colors are Kil- 
larney green and white. 
Patterns for hot place 
mat, pot holder and 
wire napkin holder are 
included. Materials: 4 
balls Killarney green, 1 
ball white, crochet 
hooks Nos. 1 and 2/0, 
y 4 yard lining material, 
square wire napkin 
holder, bone ring. De¬ 
sign No. C-S-625. Price 
10 cents. 
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Design No. C-S-567 

With the installation 
of plumbing in farm 
homes you will want to 
modernize your bath¬ 
room to be in keeping 
with new appliances. 
Here is a complete 
bathroom set — toilet 
seat cover, bath mat 
and scrap basket cover, 
bench cover, curtain 
and towel edgings and 
lamp shade cover. Ma¬ 
terials: crochet cotton, 
foam rubber pillow, 2 
bath towels, scrap bas¬ 
ket, 2 parchment lamp 
shades, crochet hooks 
Nos. 2/0, 10. Design 
No. C-S-567. Price 10 
cents. 


Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework Department, 290 Vaughan 
Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. V 
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TAKES 10 SECONDS A WEEK WITH 

GILLETT’S LYE 


FOLLOW 
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Sprinkle in half a regular size can of Gillett’s 

S :ach week. It helps keep flies away, 
oy contents and odors. Occasional- 
:rub seat and walls with solution of 
iblespoons of Gillett’s to a gallon of 
ter. This freshens woodwork, cleans 
completely, and kills disease-breed* 
g bacteria on contact! 

AVES MONEY ON ALL CLEANING! 

tbove solution speeds all tiresome 
deaning jobs — especially where 
grease is heavy. Gillett’s Lye actual¬ 
ly reacts chemically with grease, re¬ 
moves it from hard-to-reach places 
in double quick time! i 
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Handy list when ordering supplies 
for Christmas baking 

ylBOUT this time, you are possibly 
making plans for ordering sup¬ 
plies for Christmas baking. Fruit 
cakes and plum puddings are more 
flavorful, if they are allowed to ripen 
from four to six weeks before eating. 
The following list of measured in¬ 
gredients and their approximate equiv¬ 
alent weights will assist you when 
shopping or baking at any time of the 
year. We suggest that you clip it and 
mount it on a card to keep in your 
recipe file for future reference. Often 
it is difficult to locate exact measure¬ 
ments, when you particularly want 
them. 

Butter or Margarine 2 c.—1 lb. 

Flour, enriched, all purpose, 

sifted 4 c. 1 lb. 

Suet, chopped, lightly packed 4 c—1 lb. 
Sugar—Granulated 2 c.—1 lb. 

Brown, firmly packed 2!4 c.—1 lb. 

Icing 314 c. 1 lb. 

Eggs—Whole 5 — 1 c - 

Yolks 12 to 14—1 c - 

Whites 8-1 c - 

Nuts—Shelled app. 4 c—1 lb. 

Raisins—Seedless 3 c - 1 lb. 

Seeded 214 c. 1 lb. 

Currants 3 c. 1 lb. 

Dates (pitted) 214 c. 1 lb. 

Chocolate 1 S T- 1 oz - 

Candied Fruit—Citron 3 to 4 c.—1 lb. 

Lemon and Orange Peel 3 to 4 c.—1 lb. 
Spices (powdered) app. 4 tbsps.—1 oz. 


Tints* 


If you prefer to roll your own cigarettes, 
you’ll get real smoking satisfaction with 
Player’s Cigarette Tobacco—famous for 
quality, mildness and flavour, cut fine for 
easy rolling by hand or machine. Buy a 
package or half-pound tin. 


with s 

TINTEX 


Make Faded Apparel jVj jVS 
& Home Decorations IA 

Color-New in your m 1 M 1 
Washing Machine! M a m 1 

New colors for w 1 W 
your wardrobe 
and home are only minutes 
away with All-fabric Tintex! 
And what beautiful results in 
your washing machine! Tintex 
dyes all fabrics except glass or 
metal fibres. 

Choose from over 30 exiiting colors 
at drug, department and variety 
stores. Only 15fi and 25i a package. 


CIGAREj'L 6 

TOBACC° 

/} 

Or THOSf WHO 

THt.a OWN M 


tf you're dyeing to save-save more with 

all-fabric 


THE GREATEST 
NAME IN 
CIGARETTE 
TOBACCO 


T HE front and back porch comes 
in for a lot of hard use. To keep 
a newly painted porch floor glis¬ 
tening, looking its best and track- 
resistant, wax it as soon as that new 
coat of paint has thoroughly dried. 

Use a waxer or polish it by hand. 
For best results give it a thick coat of 
wax, polish and then give it a second 
coat of wax. Let this dry and polish 
before allowing the youngsters to in¬ 
vade the area. This will prevent track¬ 
ing and cut down on scrubbing. And I 
find that waxing the floor of the porch 
also helps it to shed water and makes 
the scrubbing job after a rain much 
easier.—Blanche Campbell. V 
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World'* largest selling Tints and Dyes 


File Those Negatives 

I F you like to take pictures of your 
family and children while they are 
growing up, or places that you visit on 
your vacations, you will find that soon 
you have quite an accumulation of 
negatives. I file mine so that I can 
lay my hands on a negative, even after 
several years without having to tear 
up the whole place. I keep them in 
regular recipe boxes. To make finding 
a certain negative easy after a lapse 
of time, I index them by subject, year, 
and month taken. The negatives can 
be marked on their margins in white 
ink. This gives you the necessary in¬ 
formation you want at a moment’s 
notice. V 


HIHTSTO 

mothers 

,, IMtIR 


Send for your 
free copy of 
"Hints to 
Mothers”. This 
sensible, easy-to- 
understand 
book tells you all 
you want to know about common baby 
ailments ... how to recognize and treat 
them. You’ll find it so necessary, so 
useful, to help you keep your baby 
healthy and happy. Use the coupon 
below or a postcard or letter. 

AT TEETHING TIME 

Or whenever your baby is fretful, fever¬ 
ish, upset or constipated, give Steedman’s 
Powders. Used by mothers all over the 
world for more than 100 years. At 
your druggist’s. 


KEEPS YOU COMFORTABLE 


THANKS TO ITS “ACTION BACK” 

Picking up baby, gardening, / 

hanging a picture—whether you 
bend forward, sideways or 

backward your NuBack with l 
its “Action Back” stretches with l 
you—yet always controls your \ 

back, hips and tummy firmly, 
smoothly, comfortably! Nothing else 
is quite like NuBack! Try it. 

*Trade Mark Keg d. 

DOMINION CORSET CO. LTD. 

THE FRONT-LACED CORSET 
DESIGNED FOR ALL FIGURES 


^STjEfiDMAtfS 

^ nAUmnnC! 


9 cethinqto%ens POWDERS 

Look for the double EE symbol on the package. 


Clean Play Pen Cover 

W HEN placing baby outside in his 
play pen, I fold an old quilt to fit 
the bottom of the pen and cover it 
with a piece of cotton print. This cover 
protects baby from the dirt, yet it is 
not hard to keep clean, for it can be 
easily removed and washed when it 
becomes soiled. V 


Write to the distributors: 
LAURENTIAN AGENCIES LTD., 

Dept. J-6 

429 St. Jean Baptiste St., Montreal. 
Please send me free 96-page book: 
"Hints to Mothers". 

Name . 

Address . 
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Corduroy... 










No. 1738—A winning style for any girl’s ward¬ 
robe. Illustrated in new patterned corduroy, dress 
has slim bodice, button front, long cuffed sleeves, 
pert collar and full gathered skirt. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 
12, 14. Size 10 requires 3% yards 36-inch material. 
Price 35 cents. 











feature in fall fashions 
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No. 1788—An empire coat with matching slacks and 
hat makes child’s between-season outfit. Coat features 
button front, slash pockets, slightly flared back with 
inverted pleats. Slacks have adjustable shoulder straps, 
elasticized waist for snug fit. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Size 
4 requires 3% yards 36-inch material. Price 50 cents. 
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No. 4838—Easy-to-wear separates give a casual 
approach. Jumper has horseshoe neckline, four- 
gore skirt. Blouse features stand-up collar, long 
cuffed sleeves. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 42, 44. 
Size 18 jumper requires 3% yards, blouse 214 yards 
(36-inch material). Price 35 cents. 

No. 1726—Here is a waist whittling bouffant 
dress with midriff interest. Has unmounted %- 
length sleeves, shirred midriff, gathered skirt. Sizes 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18. Size 14 requires 4% 
yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1786—Paired for play . . . girl’s or boy’s shirt 
and coveralls. Coveralls feature patch pockets, V- 
shaped bib with shoulder strap fastening. Shirt has 
button front, long cuffed sleeves and convertible col¬ 
lar. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Size 4 overalls require 1% 
yards and 1% yards for shirt (36-inch material). Price 
35 cents. 


No. 4107—Handsome jacket and vest for Dad have 
casual look he will like. Note tailoring details of 
lapels, cuffs and pockets. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44. 
Size 38 requires 3% yards for jacket, 2ys yards for vest 
(36-inch material). Price 35 cents. 

No. 4134—Just like Dad’s and just as good looking, 
a jacket tailored to perfection in corduroy, tweed or 
suede cloth, a checkered or plaid vest. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12. Size 8 jacket requires 2 yards, vest 114 yards 
(36-inch material). Price 35 cents. 

No. 1743—A perfect team for school-age miss. High- 
waisted slacks taper to ankle, have adjustable shoul¬ 
der straps and slash pockets. Little boy blouse has 
short cuffed sleeves, pert collar, button front. Circle 
skirt swirls to 146 inches at lower edge. Sizes 7, 8, 
10, 12, 14. Size 10 slacks require 2V& yards, skirt 2% 
yards, blouse 114 yards (36-inch material). Price 35 
cents. 


Patterns are printed with instructions in English, 
French and German. 

State size and number for each pattern. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide 
Pattern Service, Winnipeg 2, Man., or direct from 
your local dealer. 
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O CTOBER is the month when birds, 
animals and people prepare for win¬ 
ter. The birds wing their way southward, 
animals move to warmer territory or hunt 
out caves far snug winter homes. We put 
storm sashes on our windows, get warm 
clothes ready for wear and dig vegetables 
from the garden to store for winter use. 
Hurrah for Hallowe’en! Here is how 
one group of boys and girls in one small western town planned their Hallowe’en 
celebration. They knew about the United Nations Children’s Fund which raises 
money to provide milk, food, clothes and books for needy children in under¬ 
developed countries. “Let’s have a Unicef Hallowe’en,” they said. (Unicef is 
short for United Nations International Emergency Fund). It was fun dressing 
up in costume—there were fairies, clowns, ghosts, witches, cowboys, pirates, 
and one boy dressed as a bear. Then they ran from door to door calling out, 
“Trick or treat for Unicef!” Kind people gave them pennies, nickels and dimes 
to help swell the fund, instead of the usual candies or apples. At the end of the 
Hallowe’en they had collected $39.15. One boy said, “I never felt so useful in 
my life. How much milk will that money pro¬ 
vide?” Don’t you think this was a fine way to 
celebrate Hallowe’en? 




It’s Lipton Soup 

so it’s 

“All gone, Mummy!” 

No need to coax them to eat when you give the children 
Lipton Chicken Noodle Soup. They love it! And no 
wonder—with those golden egg noodles, that rich 
chicken broth. Just what a fellow wants after a hard 
morning’s play! 

Lipton is so rich in flavor because you make it your¬ 
self—right on your own stove. It tastes home-made 
because it is home-made—and so quickly. Just empty 
the packet into rolling-boil water and in a few minutes 
you have rich nourishing soup that’s good for the whole 
family. 

And it’s so handy for mother when it comes to shop¬ 
ping and storing. The neat foil packages are light to 
carry and space-saving to store. 

Try it this week—and you’ll buy it every week! 

THE WHOLE FAMILY WILL LOVE... 

LIPTON CHICKEN NOODLE 

PUT LT OH YOUR SHOPP/HG LIST HOW! 


Also Beef Noodle, 
Tomato Vegetable 
and Onion. 




Little Good Arrow 

by Mary Grannan 

I T was evening. A loon laughed and 
flew down to the woodland lake. 
He laughed again, as he rode the 
rough waves of the dark waters, as 
easily as a birch canoe. A little Indian 
boy who sat at the water’s edge cried 
out, “Stop it! Stop it! I know you’re 
laughing at me.” 

The loon cocked his head and 
looked at the unhappy little boy. 
What was the matter with the little 
Indian? Why didn’t he go to his 
teepee? Couldn’t he see the storm 
approaching? 

There was a crackling in the bushes, 
and an old Indian woman came into 
the clearing. “Oh, there you are, my 
Little One,” she said to the child, 
“your father, the Great Chief has 
been worried.” 

She held out her hand to her little 
grandson. Then she saw tears in his 
eyes. “You are crying! Why do you 
weep?” 

“The loon is laughing at me,” 
sobbed the small one. “Everyone 
laughs at me.” 

“Why should anyone laugh at you, 
Little One? You are handsome, strong 
and clever, and son of the Great 
Chief of the Tribe?” said the old lady. 

The little Indian brushed the tears 
from his cheeks with chubby fists. 
“They laugh at my name,” he said. 

The old woman’s wrinkled face 
showed concern. “You mean that we 
call you, ‘Little Nothing Yet’?” The 
boy nodded. “But, that is because you 

are young, and have done nothing 
, » 
yet. 

The first flash of lightning from the 
oncoming storm, cut across the sky. 
“We shall talk about your name later. 
Come, we must hurry, the rain will 
soon be upon us.” 

That night, the boy’s grandmother 
went to her son, the Great Chief, 
“We have been thoughtless, and 
without meaning to be, we have been 
cruel,” she said. “A child needs to 
feel important. A child has pride. He 
wants to feel as if he were useful 
among his people. With such a name 
as Nothing Yet, how could he feel 


these things? We thought this name 
one of endearment, but when you 
think of it, my son, it is not a name 
one could carry proudly.” 

The Great Chief agreed. “We have 
been thoughtless,” he said. “I shall 
talk to him in the morning.” 

The next morning the Chief called 
his little son to him. “It is time,” he 
said kindly, “that you make a name 
for yourself. Chief Great Bear made 
a name for himself when he brought 
a great bear to the encampment. 
Strong Bow made his name because 
he has a strong arm, with his bow. 
You are keen of eye and swift of 
foot. You could win the name ‘Swift 
Arrow’ for yourself. Would you like 
that name?” 

“Oh yes, my father,” said Little 
Nothing Yet. “I would be very proud 
of such a name.” 

“Then let us agree that ‘Swift 
Arrow’ is to be your name. For every 
bird and beast that you bring back 
after your hunt, I shall put a feather 
in your head dress.” 

Little Nothing Yet was very happy. 
He knew every stream, lake, and 
forest in the surrounding country. He 
set about to make a strong bow and 
swift arrows. At dawn the next day, 
he left the teepee. He felt certain that 
by evening, he would have won a 
proud name for himself and would 
wear many feathers in his cap. 

He went to the lake, where two 
nights before, he had heard the loon 
laugh. A wild goose was coasting on 
the waves. Little Nothing Yet took an 
arrow from its sheath, and raised his 
bow. 

The wild goose cried out, “Do not 
shoot me, Little Indian. I have baby 
goslings nesting in the rushes. I can¬ 
not leave them all alone.” 

Little Nothing Yet shook his head. 
“No,” he said, “you couldn’t leave 
your little goslings alone. I won’t use 
my arrow on you, Wild Goose.” He 
left the lakeshore and plunged into 
the forest. He had not gone far when 
he met a little rabbit. Before he could 
raise his bow, the rabbit greeted him. 
“Hello, Little Indian,” he said. “It’s a 
lovely morning. Do you feel the warm 
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In the home... 
and around the farm 

CRANE 


sun coming through the trees? I love 
the sun. It’s so good to be alive on a 
morning like this, don’t you think so, 
Little Indian?” 

“Yes,” said Little Nothing Yet. “It 
is good to be alive on a morning 
like this.” 

“Will you stop and play with me?” 
asked the rabbit. “I know some fine 
hopping games.” 

“I cannot play today,” said the 
little ‘Indian. “I’m hunting.” 

“For what?”' asked the rabbit. 

“For feathers for my cap,” laughed 
Little Nothing Yet. 

“The bluebird has pretty feathers, 
and so has the scarlet tanager. They 
might give a feather, if you ask them,” 
said the merry little rabbit. 

The rabbit didn’t understand, so 
Nothing Yet went on his way. He 
couldn’t use his arrow on a rabbit 
that was so happy to be alive. He 
had not gone far before he met a 
busy little squirrel. 

“Good morning! Good morning!” 
she chattered gaily. “I am having such 
a good morning. Look,” she said, 
pointing to the ground, “acorns! Hun¬ 


dreds of them! I’ve never found so 
many in one place before. I’m stor¬ 
ing them for winter in the hollow 
tree over yonder. A squirrel must 
store nuts for winter, you know. When 
the snow comes and the winds blow, 
it is hard to find food. But I’ve found 
more than enough here. If you get 
hungry this winter, Little Indian, just 
call on me. I shall have plenty for 
the two of us.” 

Little Nothing Yet thanked the 
busy little squirrel. “My father gives 
me food,” he said. 

“How nice!” said the squirrel. “I 
have to look after myself. But I don’t 
mind. I’m alive and well, and what 
more does anyone want?” 

Little Nothing Yet went on his way. 
He couldn’t use his arrow on a little 
squirrel who was happily preparing 
for winter. He came to a woodland 
stream, and to his surprise and delight, 
he saw a little brown bear sitting on a 
rock. He reached for his arrow. If he 
could take a bear to the encamp¬ 
ment on his first hunt, his new name 
would be on everyone’s lips. As he 
(Please turn to page 58) 


by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 
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For modern comfort and convenience in the home, Crane 
plumbing fixtures—bathtubs, toilets, wash basins, sinks, 
laundry tubs—are available in sizes, styles and materials 
to meet every need—every budget. 

You can depend on Crane, too, for the heating equip¬ 
ment best suited to your requirements—from boilers to 
modern radiant baseboard panels. 

Through Crane you can also obtain the finest water 
pumps and water systems to enable you to enjoy all the 
advantages of having running water always on tap. 

1-5673 

Ask your plumbing 
and heating contractor—or your 
nearest Crane Branch—for 
full information and illustrated 
literature on the particular 
equipment in which you 
are interested. 


T HE artist is always on the lookout line sketch. For instance, among the 
for unusual and striking com- many crawfish drawn at the time the 
binations of line and color. The sketches above were made: some were 
painter who expects to find such com- reddish, some greenish blue, some 
binations only in monumental land- rusty grey with tiny cream dots; 

scapes and widespreading vistas may eyes retractable and sticking out on 
often be unaware of many striking short stems; tips of claws bright orange 
subjects on a much smaller scale right yellow with yellow spine running 
around him. around outer edge. 

An example is the crawfish pic- Such subjects as this are always 
tured in the sketch. The drawing of turning up unexpectedly, and you 
the many intricate segments and the should get them into your sketch 

proportioning of each to the whole book without delay. Butterflies, flow- 
is an engrossing study, a challenge ers, beetles, lichens-you never know 
and a joy at the same time. One must where you may want some arresting 
handle the pencil delicately, for piece of color in a picture to provide 
where the subject is small, precision a contrast. A blue butterfly against a 
of line is important. g re y roc k, a yellow dandelion against 

It is well to make some studies in a clay bank—these are color accents 

color also, but if this is not possible you must store up in your picture 

at the time, make detailed notes on studies against a time when you may 
the color at the time you make the require them. V 
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General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square 
Montreal 
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when its an £xtde you start 


Get sure starts with Exide as low 
as $12.95 exchange. 



Any Exide Battery gives you the peak of power instantly, 
every time, in any weather, under all conditions. Exide Bat¬ 
teries are made of patented alloys that resist overcharging and 
sulphation—an ordinary battery's mortal enemies. For tractors, 
for self-propelled vehicles, for 
peace of mind and for pocketbook 
protection . . . 


Save today 

for the things you want 
tomorrow! 
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The Country Boy 
and Girl 

Continued from page 57 

pulled the string of his bow to free 
the arrow, the little bear turned. He 
was crying. 

“Please help me,” he said to Little 
Nothing Yet. “I’m lost. My mother 
told me not to run away, but I did, 
and now I’m lost. Please help me to 
find my mother.” Once more Little 
Nothing Yet lost a fine chance for a 
feather for his cap. He went over the 
hill with the little bear and found 
the little bear’s frantic mother. She 
was very grateful for the little In¬ 
dian’s help, and said so. 

Little Nothing Yet left the forest 
and sat near the lake until after 
sunset. Then he went home. 

“You have been gone many hours,” 
said his father. “The hunting must 
have been good.” 

Little Nothing Yet nodded. “It was 
good, my father, but I have shot 
nothing. I could not use the arrow on 
the wild goose. She had goslings in 
the rushes. The little rabbit was glad 
just to be alive. The squirrel offered 
to share his acoms with me, and the 
poor little bear was lost. I have not 
won a feather for my cap, nor a name 
for myself. I am still ‘Little Nothing 
Yet’.” 

The Great Chief took the small boy 
in his arms. “You have indeed won a 
name for yourself, my son. You have 
shown me that you are kind of heart. 
I name you, not ‘Swift Arrow,’ but 
‘Good Arrow’.” 

Good Arrow now had four feathers 
in his cap: one for the wild goose, 
one for the rabbit, one for the squirrel, 
and one for the little bear that he 
did not shoot. V 

Peaceful Atoms 

Continued from page 9 

sents disintegration, or decay, of the 
atoms. Each radioactive isotope has 
a constant rate of decay, or what is 
called its half-value period. This is 
the period required for the isotope to 
decay to one-half its original value. 
Half-value periods range from as short 


a time as one second for one or more 
isotopes, to as much as several months, 
or years. Consequently, radioisotopes 
suitable for tracers must have a half- 
life, or half-value period, long enough 
so that the element or process to be 
observed can be watched long enough 
for adequate study. Nevertheless, the 
Geiger counter will still trace almost 
infinitesimally small quantities of the 
isotope. For example, if an isotope has 
a half-life of 14 days, only a quarter 
of it will remain at the end of 28 
days. After 98 days only one part in 
128 will remain, or less than one per 
cent, but so sensitive are the Geiger 
counters that whatever does remain 
could still be traced. 

ITH this tool in the hands of re¬ 
search workers, it has been sug¬ 
gested that the greatest advance has 
been made since the invention of the 
microscope. If, for example, the use 
of fertilizer is to be studied, a known 
percentage of the fertilizer is made 
radioactive, mixed thoroughly with 
the remainder and the uptake of the 
fertilizer as plant food traced and 
carefully recorded. It is possible to 
take an X-ray photograph of the plant 
itself and find out how far the radio¬ 
active fertilizer has progressed up the 
stem and into the leaves, and down 
into the roots (see illustration). In¬ 
formation secured in this way will 
eventually be utilized to the benefit 
of the farmer in a great many ways. 

Entomologists studying the life his¬ 
tories of harmful insects to discover 
the most economical methods of con¬ 
trol, also make use of radioisotope 
tracers. By this means they can follow 
the burrowing of a wire worm under 
the soil, note where it travels and 
arrive at a better understanding of 
how it gathers its food supply, or 
damages the crop. Systemic insecti¬ 
cides, those which are injected into 
the plant and kill the insect while it is 
feeding, can also be watched and the 
extent to which they spread through¬ 
out the plant carefully noted. Almost 
every time an agricultural scientist 
tackles any farm problem, it helps 
enormously to know what goes on 
inside the plant or animal, and find 
out as exactly as possible how and 
where the damage done affects the 
working of the plant or animal parts 
or organs. Plant pathologists, too, who 
study plant diseases, are able not only 




Above: Pontiac (red) (l.); and (r.), light-colored mutant, with tiny red section. 
Below: Netted Gem (l.); and ( r.j, smooth-skinned mutant from the same variety. 
















to use the isotope tracer method where 
it will be useful, but they are in a 
position to co-operate with the plant 
breeders, in the hope of developing 
varieties, perhaps by means of muta¬ 
tions, which will possess some resist¬ 
ance to the disease. 

Wherever livestock are produced 
for profit, it is of the greatest impor¬ 
tance that as much be known of the 
basic biological, or life, sciences. This 
applies not only to genetics, which 
deals with breeding, but to nutrition, 
which has to deal with beneficial and 
harmful feeds and their effects on the 
body; to physiology, which deals with 
the many different organs and parts 
of the body and the way they func¬ 
tion; as well as to biochemistry which 
studies the innumerable chemical 
processes that go on constantly inside 
the living body. Much knowledge has 
been gained during the past 20 years 
on all of these subjects, but the availa¬ 
bility of radioactive isotope tracers 
opens up a greatly enlarged oppor¬ 
tunity for much more detailed knowl¬ 
edge. 

Dairy cattle production, for 
example, which is based on the ability 
of the dairy cow to produce milk in 
the most economical quantities, 
stands to gain very greatly in the 
years to come, from a more complete 
knowledge of various processes which 
ultimately lead to the production of 
more milk per cow, from minimum 
quantities of the right kinds of feed. 
Animal diseases too, such as aceto¬ 
nemia and bloat in dairy cattle, can be 
studied much more successfully by 
this method. So also can a better 
understanding be obtained of the 
process of fermentation in the paunch 
or rumen of the cow, as well as the 
digestibility of such important ele¬ 
ments in feeds as calcium or phos¬ 
phorus. Similar problems exist in 
poultry and can be studied with equal 
facility. 

A T the Michigan State College of 
Agriculture very interesting work 
has been done with fruits, and it is now 
argued on the basis of experiments 
with radioisotope tracers that plants 
can absorb nutrients not only through 
the roots, but also through the foliage, 
fruit, twigs, trunk, and even the flow¬ 
ers. It is even being suggested that 
trees that have been injured by the 


She was hardly more affable than a 
cameo.—Sir Max Beerbohm. 


winter may be helped to recover from 
this injury by giving them a proper 
diet at the right time. They have 
found, also, that cotton gauze soaked 
in radioactive phosphorus and radio¬ 
active potash could be wrapped 
around the branches of trees and that 
these nutrient materials will climb up 
a branch 18 inches to two feet, within 
two days. The prospect of what may 
be learned for the benefit of the fruit 
and vegetable grower from the Use of 
radioactive isotopes is exciting. 

All of these applications of the 
peaceful atom are, of course, quite 
aside from the immense possibilities 
of using atomic power for heating 
and lighting. Many millions of words 
have been written on this subject, and 
substantial progress is being made. 

What all of this means to the 
world in general is that atoms for 
peace in agriculture promise to draw 
the world away from hunger at a 
more rapid pace than ever before. 


For agriculture, it will mean that 
farmers must be better informed than 
ever before, to transform the new 
information about plant and animal 
production into economical farm prac¬ 
tices. For the scientist it means an 
opportunity to serve agriculture and 
through agriculture the world of 
human beings, as never before. For 
governments, it means that while 
agricultural research money has paid 
off abundantly in the past, it will be 
even more profitable for society as a 
whole, in the future. V 


King of the 
Pumpkin Growers 

P UMPKIN king of Ontario, ac¬ 
cording to the canning company 
that takes the big Hallowe’en 
fruit that he grows, is Lome Puckrin, 
at Ajax, east of Toronto. 

Mr. Puckrin, who began growing 
pumpkins three years ago, now pre¬ 
fers the crop to peas, sweet corn, or 
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wheat, the other cash crops grown on 
his 68-acre farm. 

Five acres of pumpkins yielded 25 
tons to the acre last year, to gross him 
over $1,100. The bumper crop re¬ 
sulted in a bigger eight-acre contract 
for him this year. 

Careful soil testing, 400 pounds or 
more of fertilizer to the' acre, accord¬ 
ing to need, and hand hoeing and cul¬ 
tivating to control weeds, make up his 
growth program. The crop is made 
into pie filling and canned for the 
shelves of grocery stores. V 



2 out of 3 farmers use plywood .. ♦ 
the engineered miracle in wood! 

(coast to coast farm survey - 1955 ) 
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low cost! 


c 


saws easy! 


o 


nails easy! 


C 


won’t split! 



won’t chip! 


c 


puncture-proof! 


c 


light-weight! 


c 


tough and durable! 


c 


YlH 

ere’s why more farmers are using 
more Sylvaply than ever before! 

Sylvaply makes possible the quick economical 
construction of scores of farm improvements, large 
and small, that make for better, easier, and more 
profitable farming. Sylvaply is real wood in a 32 sq. ft. 
panel... engineered to be better than wood has ever 
been before. Made with waterproof glue for 
all-purpose use. Indoors and outdoors, Sylvaply is 
truly Canada’s busiest farm building material. 

If you have not already discovered for yourself the 
amazing versatility of Sylvaply, ask your neighbour. 

Chances are he has used Sylvaply for calf-pen 
partitions, barn linings, self-feeders, grain and feed 
storage, portable structures, or some of the many other 
farm improvements being adopted by leading farmers 
in your area. Use the low-cost sheathing grade 
Sylvaply for farm structures of all types . . . from rigid 
rack-resistant portable structures that have floors, 
walls, and roof of Sylvaply to cladding for larger pole, 
arch-rafter, or rigid frame structures where Sylvaply 
contributes structural strength and rigidity. 

got a farm building problem? 

Sylvaply is the answer! For any farm project, there is 
an economical way to repair, improve, or build with Sylvaply. 

Your local lumber dealer has a wide selection of free plans 
and booklets that will help you with your farm planning and building. 

Or tell us what you want to do, we will try to help. No Charge. 

Write: Farm Service Dept. MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd., 

Box 335, Vancouver, B.C. 


strong and rigid! 

a 

quickly applied! 


SYLVAPLY 


WATERPROOF-GLUE 

PLYWOOD 


Available at lumber dealers everywhere in a grade and thickness for every use. 
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Pepping Up 
Peach Marketing 

Continued from page 11 

their destination, and many other facts 
about them. The Board has direct 
teletype communication with Mon¬ 
treal and Toronto, and keeps continu¬ 
ously in touch with the markets there. 

All payments are made through the 
Board office, and these are going out 
every week, so growers have -only a 
couple of days, or a week at most, to 
wait for payment. Bulletins go out 


regularly to growers, keeping them 
informed of peach industry develop¬ 
ments. In fact, some say that the 
peach industry has made more prog¬ 
ress during the past three years than 
in two previous decades. 

T HE central-pack receiving shed 
and cold storage of Allied Fruit 
Farms, at Beamsville, is another new 
development to improve the quality 
of Ontario’s peaches, and though an 
independent operation, ties in with 
the work of the Board. 

Owner C. H. Reiser built the 150 
by 60-foot grading and packing sta¬ 


tion, with an attached 35 by 70-foot 
air-blast refrigeration and cooling 
room this summer, with the financial 
help of local fruit growers. It relieves 
growers themselves of the need to 
sort, grade and pack their own fruit, 
and provides more assurance that a 
uniform standard is adhered to. About 
25 growers were shipping 4,000 bas¬ 
kets a day into the house this fall. 

The peaches go right from tree to 
cold storage, where, in 24 to 48 hours, 
the temperature can be lowered from 
field heat of close to 100 degrees, to 
down around 50 degrees. Then the 
fruit is run through the automatic 


sizer, and packed by hand in the re¬ 
quired containers. It can be shipped 
directly, or held briefly in the cold 
storage with little loss. Shipments 
were being made to points as far dis¬ 
tant as Charlottetown in the east, and 
Regina in the west. V 

A Man and His Dog 

Continued from page 13 

There are few better driving dogs 
in Britain today than Moss, and his 
control of the sheep during this stage 
was just sheer delight. Later, in the 
ring, there came the first hint of a 
mistake, when Redpath all but al¬ 
lowed a marked sheep to get away 
with the rest. However, he soon recti¬ 
fied the error, and when the sheep 
entered the final pen there was a roar 
from the Scots, to indicate that they 
felt sure the championship was once 
more going north of the border. 

Still, Welshmen pinned their hopes 
in miner Harry Greenslade, but he 
failed to reproduce his previous day’s 
form; and although Tom Longton 
tried hard with his second collie, 
Mossie, he was unable to pull it off. 
The final result was that George Red- 
path was first, with Moss (216y2 
points out of a possible 240); Tom 


Nobuddy 
buried a 

ever fergits where he 
hatchet.—Frank McKin- 

ney. 



Longton was second, with Bute 
(203%), and Meirion Jones third, 
with Tibbie (190%). Not only did 
Redpath become supreme champion, 
but he also was the first man ever to 
win both that title and the Hired 
Shepherd’s championship at the same 
International trials. 

The breeding of an International 
championship-winning collie is always 
interesting. Moss is a son of W. J. 
Hislop’s Sweep, and so traces back to 
James M. Wilson’s own Cap, perhaps 
the most outstanding sire of recent 
years.' And Cap, of course, goes back 
to some of the most aristocratic blood 
in the breed, including that great 
bitch, Loos II. Not only that, but the 
same line is also prominent in North 
America and is found in such noted 
trials’ winners as Mr. Arthur Allen’s 
(McLeansboro, Illinois) Rock and 
Nell, and Mr. Palmer’s Tweed, which 
won four successive Pacific Coast 
championships. V 



J. M. Wilson, a champion nine times, 
watches the others on this occasion. 


12 ways life 


WHAT LIFE 

insurance 

CAN DO FOR 
THE CANADIAN 
FARMER 



can help 
you! 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY OF THIS HELPFUL 

It will open your eyes to the many ways insurance is helping thousands of Canadian 
farmers make their lives fuller and free from worry and doubt. 

It tells you how you can 

• safeguard your family’s future 

• make sure your farm will still belong to your family — even after 
you’re gone 

• give your children a good start in life, with specialized education 

• have ready cash available for investment opportunities 

• enjoy a comfortable retirement on an adequate inco/ne 

Life insurance offers you all these vital advantages — and more. Your copy of Mutual Life’s 
free, helpful booklet tells you how life insurance can help you. 


* ’//// //// Y/A Y/A Y/A Y/A Y//A WA Z 


•/. '/A. Y/A Y/A. Y/A. */A Y/A Y. 


V. Y//A Y/A V/A Y/A 

ML-629 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF CANADA 
Waterloo, Ontario 

Please send me the free booklet "What Life Insurance 
Can Do For the Canadian Farmer." 

Name...-.... 



Postal Address. 


Established 1869 





MAIL THIS COUPON 7bDAY/ 


MUTUALIIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE. WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


.Province. 
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Science 

And the Farm 

Growth controller, new antibiotic, puffed 
wheat board and some other modern marvels 


William D. Stuart, an Ohio inventor, 

has patented a chemical compound 
which' is said to either stimulate or 
impede the growth rate of a very large 
variety of plants. Compounds which 
contain under one per cent of certain 
acids work as growth stimulants or 
retard growth. Higher concentrations 
alter the growth characteristics of the 
plant so much that it dies. It is claimed 
that this compound may be applied to 
seeds and tubers to stimulate germina¬ 
tion, or to inhibit sprouting, or stimu¬ 
late root development. It is also 
claimed that it can be used to fortify 
fertilizers and plant food, or aid in 
the development of seedless berries 
and fruit. Some chemical! V 

One of the possible disadvantages 
of using antibiotics is that since these 
organisms feed on other bacteria, they 
may also destroy beneficial bacteria 
while they are striking at disease-pro¬ 
ducing agencies. Research workers at 
the University of Wisconsin have dis¬ 
covered a new antibiotic called oligo- 
mycin, which not only attacks many 
plant disease fungi, but is harmless to 
bacteria. It is said also to be highly 
stable when used in the soil against 
plant diseases. Most other antibiotics 
lose their potency very quickly if ap¬ 
plied to the soil. V 

A Washington research scientist has 
developed a construction material, 
strong, light, waterproof and insulat¬ 
ing, from expanded and compressed 
wheat. It is reported that the puffed 
wheat board can be faced with metal, 
wood or plastic to look somewhat like 
present construction materials made 
from sugarcane, bagasse, wood chips, 
paper and plaster. V 

The Maritime Regional Laboratory 
of the National Research Council of 
Canada, which was opened at Halifax 
in 1952, has been trying to find new 
uses for the seaweed along the coast. 
It was recently reported that cheap 
animal feeds, and a combined fer¬ 
tilizer and soil conditioner can be 
made from these seaweeds, which are 
dried and ground to form a meal fed 
to poultry and bacon hogs. The sea¬ 


weed meal can be used as a substitute 
for certain feed elements such as 
ground oats. The mineral content of 
the seaweeds is high, which makes 
them suitable for use as a fertilizer. 
Also about 40 per cent of the meal is 
a carbohydrate containing polysac¬ 
charides, which hold moisture in the 
soil and serve as soil conditioner. V 

Scientists of the National Academy 
of Sciences and of the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture have found that 
sheep and goats will breed out of 
season, if the length of their day is 
shortened. These animals normally 
breed in the fall, during the period of 
decreasing daylight. The scientists 
discovered that if the animals were 
kept in rooms with controlled light, 
many would breed in the spring and 
summer to produce lambs and kids in 
the fall, although the birth weight of 
the fall lambs was less than those 
born in the spring. Likewise, deaths 
at birth were more frequent, as well 
as during the first month of life. V 

Deep rooted grasses resist drought. 
Research workers have checked the 
depth of root growth by planting 
grass inside squares and using radio¬ 
active phosphate fertilizer placed at 
various depths in the soil. When the 
roots reached this radioactive phos¬ 
phate layer it could be detected by 
a Geiger counter placed near the above 
ground parts of the plant. Certain 
southern grasses go down to consid¬ 
erable depths and were therefore more 
drought resistant. Others penetrate 
much more slowly. V 

Hybrid vigor apparently works with 
honeybees as well as with corn and 
poultry, or pigs. Two bee breeders 
reported not long ago to the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences that 
the honey production of hybrid bees 
ranged 17 to 29 per cent higher than 
that of their parents, while egg laying 
increased more than 35 per cent. They 
exceeded the average performance of 
standard honeybee stocks by 16 per 
cent for egg laying and 23 per cent 
for honey yield. V 



These men are preparing to feed 250 people at the Turkey Broiler Festival 
organized by the Ontario Turkey Association, at Fanshatce Park, near London. 



MURRAY PROTECTIVE PRODUCTS 


MURRAY PREMIXED ALUMINUM PAINT i An asphalt-base 
aluminum paint for the protection of metal roofs and 
other metal and masonry surfaces. Prevents rust and 
other deterioration. Gives a high degree of reflective 
insulation—particularly valuable in dairy bams. 

MURRAY CREOSERVE: Protects timber from rot and termite 
damage, extends life of valuable lumber structures for many 
years. Easily applied with brush or spray gun. Formulated 
on a proven creosote base for complete protection. 


MURRAY AQUANONi A pitch base coating for damp-proofing 
below-grade masonry surfaces, such as foundations, tanks, 
abutments, etc. Alkali resistant. Remains elastic and thus 
avoids chipping when fill is replaced. 


For free PROTECTIVE COATING folder 
fill in and mail to: 


Department CG, 

ALEXANDER MURRAY & COMPANY LIMITED. 
166 Sun Life Building, 

Montreal, Quebec 



! 


Name. 

Address. 

County.Province.. 


ALEXANDER 




URRAY 


HALIFAX SAINT JOHN • MONTREAL • TORONTO • WINNIPEG • EDMONTON ■ VANCOUVER 


KINDROCHET LANDRACE 

Lean meat, fast gains, top grades, from one of 
Canada's largest herd of all IMPORTED STOCK 
especially selected for t3 T pe and fast gains by our 
experienced overseas buyer. With 25 years' experi¬ 
ence with pigs we are now offering some of the 
best strains of LANDRACE at farmers’ prices. 
For the commercial grower try one of our boars on 
I your herd and see the difference. We give a guar¬ 
antee with each pig. Inquiries invited or visit our 
farm. 

JOSEPH BERNARD 
Waterford R.R. No. 3, Ontario 


For Each Member 
ot the Family . . . 

The Country Guide's editorial staff 
provides inspiring and practical sug¬ 
gestions to help you succeed as well 
as for better living. 























Prevent anaemia 
& Nutritional scours 

IINJ VoUNG PIGS 


JACUZZI UNIVERSAL (Canada) Ltd. 
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Co-ops’ Share 
Of Farm Markets 


in farm marketing is shown by 
reports prepared recently in 
Canada and the United States. The 
Economics Division of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture shows that 
in 1953-54, Canadian marketing co¬ 
operatives handled 30 per cent, by 
value, of all farm products sold. 
Tobacco tops the list with 90 per cent, 
and wool is a close second with 85 
per cent. Grain leads easily in the 
major farm products with 55 per 
cent of the market, fruit and vege¬ 
tables total 28 per cent, dairy products 
22, livestock 15, and poultry and eggs 
nine per cent; 36 per cent of maple 
products were sold co-operatively, 
and 35 per cent of the honey. 

In comparison, the U.S. Farmer Co¬ 
operative Service reports that 24 per 
cent of all farm products were mar¬ 
keted co-operatively, including 60 
per cent of dairy products, 30 per 
cent of grain, 25 per cent of fruit and 
vegetables, 20 per cent of cotton, with 
livestock, tobacco, poultry products 
and wool all exceeding 10 per cent 
of their respective markets. 

Saskatchewan, where the basis of 
reckoning is volume instead of value, 
the Department of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development has re¬ 
leased figures which show the strong 
influence of co-operative marketing 
on the farm economy of the province. 
Co-operatives handle 66 per cent of 
dairy products, 51 per cent of grain, 
40 per cent of cattle and calves, 32 
per cent of hogs, 33 per cent of sheep 
and lambs, 59 per cent of poultry, 
and 43 per cent of eggs. 

Consumer co-operatives have pre¬ 
sented a problem in Saskatchewan 
with their entry into the major 
appliance field. It is the problem of 
financing purchases by members and 
patrons through credit unions. But 
this is not difficult where a well- 
established credit union works along¬ 
side the co-operative. The purchaser 
completes a conditional sales agree¬ 
ment with the co-operative, which is 
then assigned to the credit union as 
security for funds advanced under the 
line of credit. Subsequent payments 
are then made to the credit union, 
but the co-operative assumes re¬ 
sponsibility in the event of default. 

This method is recommended for 
placing all credit transactions on a 
uniform basis, and is the most prac¬ 
ticable way when purchasers are not 
members of the credit union. 

Co-operative schools have been 
well received in Saskatchewan. Six 
of these, each for one week, were 
held in July, and were attended by a 
total of 457. The course includes in¬ 
struction in the organization and 
operation of co-operatives and credit 
unions, and discussion of farm 
problems. 

A breakdown of credit union loans 
in the province during 1955 has 
shown that loans for buildings and 
improvements took 26 per cent of 
the total; for machinery, cars, trucks 
and repairs, 19 per cent; consolida¬ 
tion of debts, 13 per cent; and loans 
for farm operating expenses, 11 per 
cent. V 


A longer-lasting, easily applied 
Door Threshold — to use with 
FLEXOTITE Door Insulator. 
Makes doors draftproof, and 
waterproof. To apply, nail the 
wood and FLEXOTITE Rubber 
strip against bottom of door, 
pressing close to door. Then 
nail aluminum protection plate 
over it. 

Order from your favorite 
Hardware or Lumber Dealer 


In moments of decision, 
accurate, well timed 
shooting must be backed 
up by dependable am¬ 
munition. Shoot “Domi¬ 
nion” Centre FireCartrid- 
ges for assured accuracy, 
and great shocking power. 
There’s a right combina¬ 
tion of bullet weight and 
type for every kind of 
game . . . with “Kling- 
Kor” bullets, the notched 
jacket and core lock to¬ 
gether for controlled 
mushrooming, maximum 
killing power. You can 
depend on “Dominion”. 


THE LIQUID IRON, COPPER 
AND VITAMIN CONCENTRATE 

At Drug or Feed Stores 

VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

St. Thomas, Ontario. Vancouver, B.C. V-716 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


Jet System 
for deep or 
shallow wells 


"Guides to Better Farming" 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook 

on Soils and Crops 25c 

A book on Western farming condi¬ 
tions, giving invaluable information 
on types of soil, erosion, erosion con¬ 
trol, maintaining soil fertility, mois¬ 
ture conservation, forage crops and 
soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed 
conirol, pests and diseases of field 
crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook 

on Poultry _25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, 
breeding and chick care, egg produc¬ 
tion, producing for meat, poultry feed¬ 
ing, pests and diseases, concerning 
turkeys, raising geese. Price only 25c 
postpaid. 

ORDER BY NUMBER! 

Send Your Order Direct to: 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE 
BOOK DEPT. 
Winnipeg - Canada 


MR-nlBS*' If you want abundant 
cheap water, it’ll pay 
to install a new UNI¬ 
VERSAL high quality jet water sys¬ 
tem. You’ll save on initial cost. Uni¬ 
versal package systems are low in 
cost and inexpensive to install. 
You’ll save on repairs. Universal jets 
are rugged built for years of de¬ 
pendable service. There’s only one 
moving part and it’s above ground. 
You’ll save on power. Universal jets 
provide more water per horsepower 
than other pumps their size and op¬ 
erate only when they are pumping 
water. Wide choice of models for 
shallow or deep wells to meet your 
exact needs. _ . 

rflfLl SEND FOR 
[ Ur ► I INFORMATIVE 
FI* I I* 800KIFT. 


A greater 
variety of 
mineral 
waters 
here than 
any otter 
place in 
the world 


tions and organs. When you 
take medicines for temporary 
relief of pain only you are 
ignoring nature’s warning and 
permitting the cause of your 
condition to grow worse. _ 

Resultful Treatments Available Now I 

The Excelsior Institute trustworthy and I 
scientific treating methods are designed I 
to correct the real underlying causes of I 
your ailments and start the removal of ■ 
those poisons in your system 
which are causing your suffering. 

Revealing Free Illustrated Bool: * 

Our New FREE Book tells how H 

thousands have been successfully j 
treated in recent years. Write to- / II 

day. It may save you years of lpl$OBn,t!„ fl 
suffering. No obligation. 

EXCELSIOR INSTITUTE, Dept. k- iso. Excelsior Spgs., Mo. 


I Rexdale Blvd. at Martin Grove Rd. 

I Toronto, Ontario 

! Please send free bulletin and name of 
J nearest Universal dealer. Depth of my 
■ well is_feet. 


■ Name. 


I Address. 
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It Pays 

To Grow Grass 

A feio acres of cultivated grass can double 
the carrying capacity of native pasture 



[Guide photo 


Crested wheatgrass boosted carrying 
capacity for this Saskatchewan farmer. 

L AND taken over for a community 
pasture generally contains both 
4 abandoned farm fields and native 
grassland. Because the fields have al¬ 
ready been broken, they are usually 
sown to cultivated grasses, which 
come in fairly rapidly and form areas 
of heavy production within the pas¬ 
ture. When the area is reopened to 
cattle, these fields bear the brunt of 
the initial heavy grazing, and give 
natural grasses a better chance to re¬ 
cover. 

Clifford Shiriff Jr., who farms just 
north of Swift Current, Saskatchewan, 
is one of several stock raisers who 
have effectively applied this practice 
to their own operations. A 1953 poul¬ 
try graduate of the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, Cliff fed 60 head of beef 
calves over winter, and, in the spring, 
obtained 500 turkey poults to raise in 
confinement. 

Cliff’s father (Clifford Sr.) farms 
next door, and the two units are oper¬ 
ated as one. The elder Shiriff raises 
sheep and a few pigs, and has the 
cultivated land, while his son has 
about 200 acres of pasture. This part¬ 
nership works out very well, the culti¬ 
vated land supplying the winter feed, 
while the pasture takes care of stock 
needs for the grazing season. 

T O increase the production of his 
pasture, Cliff sowed 40 acres of it 
to crested wheatgrass, a move he has 
never regretted. “That 40 acres of cul¬ 


tivated grass has just about doubled 
our carrying capacity,” he said. “I 
grazed 40 head on there all season, 
and there’s no sign of damage to the 
pasture. The cattle stay on the crested 
wheat as long as they can, which gives 
the native grass plenty of time to de¬ 
velop. When they start on the natural 
grass, the crested wheat gets its 
chance to come back. This keeps the 
whole pasture in balance.” 

Feeders on the Shiriff farms get a 
daily winter ration of five pounds of 
brome-alfalfa hay, ten pounds of oats, 
and half-a-pound of protein concen¬ 
trate. If any extra roughage is needed 
they are fed oat straw. Like most 
stockmen, Cliff learned the value of 
extra feed supplies during the past 
winter. Although the quality of their 
feed was good, the Shiriffs had used 
up just about all their hay by winter’s 
end, including reserves. 

Another thing Cliff intends to have 
is a good livestock shelter and water 
supply. Not having a well, he had to 
drive the stock down to a spring on 
his property twice a day during the 
winter, which was hard on the ani¬ 
mals in very cold weather. This year 
he began to build a new road into his 
place, construct a pole barn, and put 
in a proper water system. The barn 
will be used for feeder cattle over 
winter, then house turkeys in the 
spring and summer when the stock is 
out on pasture. Eventually, Cliff hopes 
to have about 200 feeders, 1,000 tur¬ 
keys, and 1,000 chickens. Based on 
the experience gained so far, however, 
his pasture land will always include a 
field or two of cultivated grass. V 

Less Labor on 
This Dairy Farm 

T WO investments in equipment 
last year replaced one hired man 
on the farm of Morley Williams 
and his son Robert, at Bloomfield in 
Prince Edward county, Ontario. To 
streamline their 30-cow d'airy opera¬ 
tion, they installed a mechanical 
gutter cleaner. They also invested in 
a power saw to speed winter wood¬ 
cutting in the bush. 

The innovations cut their costs. 
Fortunately, it did more. Mr. Williams 



Farm Comment 


Well! Well! Who'da thought an elephant 
and a donkey could make so much noise! 



FORAGE CUTTER- 
HAY CHOPPER 


DlUS 


plus 
Lowest Power 
Requirement* 


OUTSTANDING 
GEHL FEATURES: 

• Unbreakable steel flywheel. 

• All-steel frame. 

• Safety control lever. 

• All gears enclosed and run¬ 

ning in lubricant. 

• Positive force-feed roller 

(absolutely self-feeding). 

• Ball bearing equipped. 

• Low feed table. 

Low Speed Means Less Power, 
Long Life, Better Performance. 

Knife Grinder, Hay Feeding 
Ribs, Molasses Pump, Optional. 



BIGGEST 

CAPACITY 


More farmers prefer the 
NEW GEHL Forage Cut¬ 
ter and Hay Chopper be¬ 
cause it has a large 106 square inch 
throat opening which gives it big, un¬ 
matched capacity. That’s why the Gehl 
can handle 6 tons of hay per hour and 
15 to 30 tons of ensilage per hour. 
LOWEST ^Actual power tests with 
POWER other makes proved the 
V GEHL not only had the big¬ 

gest capacity but the lowest power re¬ 
quirement, as well. The GEHL’S slow 
speed (450 to 600 r.p.m.) saves fuel— 
means longer life for the machine. Four 
steel knives and blower fans are mounted 
on a boiler-plate steel flywheel—saves 
power, provides cleaner, finer cutting 
for tighter-packing, better-keeping sil¬ 
age— more high-quality feed for your 
beef and dairy cattle. 


THERE’S NOTHING BETTER THAN A GEHL ... Since 1859 

Write Dept. CK-940 for information 

GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. west bend, wis. 

Distributed by 


MANITOBA 

D. N. Jamieson & Son, Ltd. 
791-3 Erin Street, Winnipeg 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Grain Belt Farm Equip. Ltd. 
1348 Halifax St., Regina 


ALBERTA 

Northwest Farm Equip. Ltd. 

Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. East, Calgary 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Pacific Tractor & Equip. Co. 

505 Railway St., Vancouver 



'Zfacvi 


SEE YOUR 
LOCAL SUN LIFE 
AGENT NOW1 


... provides security for you and 
your family. But with your death, 
the guiding hand will have been 
removed. Are you sure that the 
necessary resources will be avail¬ 
able to clear the mortgage, and to 
guarantee that your equipment, 
livestock and home will pass on to 
your heirs? A Sun Life policy, 
tailored to your needs and at rea¬ 
sonable cost, will safeguard your 
farm and your family’s future. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 

Branches Throughout Canada Head Office: Montreal 
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If you’re handy with your hands, you can 
easily learn to do your own welding and save 
yourself the high cost of idle equipment wait¬ 
ing to be repaired. Without spending more 
than you would for a good washing machine 
or refrigerator, you, too, can own and profit¬ 
ably operate L.A. Welding and Cutting 
Equipment. More and more farmers are 
finding out that it definitely pays to do their 
own welding of broken machinery parts. Even 
broken axles can be repaired and put back 
into service as good as new . . . You can 
probably name many other repair jobs on 
which you could use welding and cutting— 
and don’t overlook the dozens of things 
around a farm you could make by these 
methods. 

Shown here is the type of L.A. farm 
welding and cutting equipment that will save 
you valuable time and money. Spare parts 
and complete supplies, plus service, are avail¬ 
able at all times. For complete information 
without obligation, just visit your nearest L.A. 
branch or dealer in Winnipeg, Regina, Saska¬ 
toon, Calgary, Edmonton—-or fill in and mail 
this coupon today to the nearest L.A. branch 
in your district. 


I—Canadian LIQUID AIR Company Limited—| 

WINNIPEG: 604 Confederation Life Bldg. 

—REGINA: Fourth Ave. & Winnipeg St. 
—SASKATOON: 18th Street & Ave. M. 
South.—EDMONTON: 8615 Stadium Road. 
—CALGARY: 202 First St. East. 

I would like to know more about farm welding equipment 
n Please send me additional information folders 
n Please have your district representative call on me j 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

.:. i 

.PROV. 


The L.A. 
Handi welder— 
complete Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding 
and cutting outfit, 
including a 
welding manual 


MiUer A.C. 
Electric Arc 
Welder and Acces¬ 
sories—a complete 
electric welding 
outfit 



BE YOUR OWN 
MUSIC TEACHER 


Send For Free Book Telling How 
Easily You Can Learn Plano, * 
Guitar, Accordion, ANY Instru- "• 
ment This EASY A-B-C Way 



N OW IT’S EASY to learn music at 
home. No tiresome "exercises.” No 
teacher, Just START RIGHT OUT playing simple 
pieces. Thousands now play who never thought they 
could. Our pictured lessons make it easy as a-B-C 
to learn to play popular music, hymns, classical and 
any other music. On easy-pay plan, only a few cents a 
lesson. Over 900,000 students! (Our 58th year.) 


Stop Cheating Yourself of These Joys! 

Popularity! New friends. Gay parties. Good times. 
Career. Extra Money. Understand, appreciate, and con¬ 
verse about music. Learn lives and compositions of 
modern and great masters . . . Relax! Banish worries 
and frustrations. Satisfy self-expression, creative urge. 
Gain self-confidence. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK. Find out why our 

method can teach you quickly, easily, inexpensively. 
Write for 36-page illustrated Free Book. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Mention your 
favorite instrument. 

Just mail coupon be¬ 
low today! 

U.S. School of Music 
Studio 7510 
Port Washington, N.Y. 

rzr SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
| Studio 7510, Port Washington, N.Y. 

| Please send me your 36-page Illustrated Free 
Book, I would like to play (Name Instrument). 




Instrument- 


Have you 
-Instrument?- 


(Please Print) 


j Ad dress__ - . _ - 


rJ 


COPENHAGEN 



"THE WORLD'S 
BEST CHEW" 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. (A Piper Brace Trust) 




Pat No> 
301955 


Double...$5.95 
Right or left No 

Side $495 Required 


A strong, form-fitting washable support. Back 
lacing adjustable. Snaps up in front. Adjust¬ 
able leg strap. Soft, flat groin pad. No steel 
or leather bands. Unexcelled for comfort. Also 
used as after operation support. For men. women, 
children. Mail orders give measure around 
lowest part of abdomen and state right or left 
*•“« 0 ^ double. We prepay postage except on 
C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER BRACE (CANADA) Dept. CG-106 

1242 McGill College Ave. Montreal 2, Quebec 


suffered poor health last winter. But 
still, Robert and one hired man 
handled the work. 

The Williamses are striving to boost 
their income, too, and the one weak 
point they see now is the inadequate 
price for milk. Only their winter pro¬ 
duction goes at fluid milk prices to a 
Picton dairy. Summer milk goes at 
manufactured rates. The Toronto fluid 
milk market, reaching its giant ten¬ 
tacles out great distances from that 
metropolitan area, is close to Picton 
now. The Williamses and others hope 
to lure it all the way, before long. 

Present price structure means that 
even their 30-cow herd can’t support 
the Williams family adequately, by 
itself. Cash crops, therefore, have 
become a vital part of the farm pro¬ 
gram. This year, they were growing 
six acres of tomatoes, six of peas and 
six of sweet com, along with about 
three acres of berries for local can¬ 
neries. These high-labor crops mean 
an extremely busy work schedule in 
summer. V 

Australia’s 
Five-Year Plan 

by THOMAS DUNBABIN 

N EVER, perhaps, have so few fed 
and clothed so many as in Aus¬ 
tralia. That continent now pro¬ 
duces a quarter of the world’s wool 
(half of its fine Merino wool), 125 
million bushels of wheat for export, 
and rapidly rising quantities of other 
foodstuffs. This is being done with 
practically no increase in farmers and 
farm-workers, but the number of 
tractors on farms is thrice as great as 
in 1939. 

In 1952, the Minister for Agricul¬ 
ture, John McEwen, announced a 
Five-Year Plan that called for an over¬ 
all increase of 24 per cent in the out¬ 
put of wheat, lamb, oats, barley, to¬ 
bacco, linseed and some other 
products. By 1954, the over-all in¬ 
crease was estimated at 22 per cent. 
It is expected that with reasonably 
good weather conditions, the increase 
at the end of the five years will be 27 
per cent, not 24. 

The greater production of wheat is 
due to higher yields rather than to in¬ 
creased acreage. The Wheat Board 
finds some difficulty in securing mar¬ 
kets for the export surplus from the 


It’s no disgrace t* be poor, but it 
might as well be.—Frank McKin¬ 
ney. 


last harvest, reaped in December and 
January. It has given special credit 
conditions to Poland and hopes that 
a new trade agreement with Indonesia 
may give a market for flour. Efforts 
are being made to sell more wheat to 
India, the Middle East and Germany, 
as well as to Britain. 

The guaranteed price for export 
wheat is $1.46 a bushel while the 
home consumption price is $1.49. A 
Stabilization Fund is supported by a 
levy of 17 cents a bushel on all ex¬ 
ports, whenever the price exceeds the 
cost of production by that amount. 
The levy is 20 cents on wheat from 
Western Australia, on the ground that 
freight charges are lower as W.A. is 
nearer to the markets. The maximum 
amount of the Fund is set at $45 
million. Any surplus above that is to 
be repaid to growers. If, and when, 



arrange your 


OLD , 
COUNTFf 

sailing- 


ABOARD ANY 
STEAMSHIP LINE! 


Save time and trouble — let 
Canadian National make all 
your rail and steamship ar¬ 
rangements. We're agents for 
ALL steamship lines, wherever 
in the world you want to go! 


For Christmas sailings of the 
MAASDAM Nov. 22 

STOCKHOLM Dec. 8 

BERLIN Dec. 10 

SAXONIA Dec. 15 

from HALIFAX, C.N.R. will 
operate through tourist- sleep¬ 
ing cars from points in West¬ 
ern Canada to shipside. 


The "CARINTH1A" will sail from 
MONTREAL on Nov 29 and the 
"SEVEN SEAS” from QUEBEC 
CITY on Dec. 8. 


See your nearest Canadian 
National Agent — he will 
gladly assist with reserva¬ 
tions and itinerary. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


DEALERS WANTED 

Cattle Oiler $37.50. 

Uses our Lice, Fly, 

Warble Killer ($10.70 
gal.) Mix with 20 
gal. Fuel Oil. Both 
prepaid to farmer, 

$48.20. 

DAND’S, Swift Current, Sask. 



KEMAC 

RANGE OIL BURNER 

• Quick heat for 
summer cooking 

• Sustained 
warmth for 
winter heating 

low first cost — 
low operating cost 
CONVERT YOUR PRESENT RANGE 

1 C. A. De Fehr & Sons Ltd. 1 

1 78 Princess St., Winnipeg 2, Man. 

Send me information on the Kemac Oil | 
Burner. 

i Name.... 

, Address. I 

L._ J 
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the price of wheat exported falls be¬ 
low the minimum set, the farmers are 
to receive subsidies out of the Stabili¬ 
zation Fund. If they should chance not 
to have enough in the kitty, the Aus¬ 
tralian Government will make good 
the payments. So far, no payments 
have been needed. 

Prices of butter and cheese are 
guaranteed at rates fixed on the cost 
of production. The price applies to 
butter and cheese used at home, plus 
exports to the amount of 20 per cent 
of the home consumption. Profits on 
exports in excess of the guaranteed 
prices go to a Stabilization Fund. The 
Government pays factories subsidies 
up to $32 million a year to make good 
losses, if the prices for butter and 
cheese leave a loss on the amounts 
paid to milk suppliers. Exports of 
butter for the 12 months to end of 
June 30 next are expected to be 
112,000 tons, mostly to Britain. The 
increase in the production of milk has 


not kept pace with that in some other 
commodities. 

Most of the exports of beef, mutton 
and lamb go to the United Kingdom, 
under a 15-year contract that will run 
to 1967. Markets for mutton and the 
increasing production of lamb will be 
sought in Canada and other countries. 
Before the war, every Australian ate 
on an average 253 pounds of meat a 
year, but this has now fallen to 210 
pounds. 

In fact, the more Australians there 
are, the less each of them eats. Since 
1939 the population has risen 32 per 
cent, but the amount of food con¬ 
sumed has risen by only 26 per cent. 
Since the beginning of the Five-Year 
Plan, production has far outstripped 
population. Perhaps the million immi¬ 
grants who have reached Australia 
since the war have smaller appetites 
than the native-born whom Kipling 
once called “five - meal meat - fed 
man.” V 



This Cattleman 

Builds His Own Barn \ 

Shortage of hired help and high building costs led 
this Saskatchewan farmer to do the job himself 



[Guide photo 

Mol LaCasse of Ardill, Saskatchewan, prepares the site for pouring the concrete 
floor of his new barn. He aims to make cattle chores a one-man operation . 


T HE scarcity of hired help and 
high labor costs, persuaded Mel 
LaCasse of Ardill, Sask., to de¬ 
sign and build his own barn, and 
equip it to handle his registered Here- 
fords himself during the winter. 

The barn, which took shape this 
summer, is of the quonset type, 120' 
by 40', designed to hold 125 head. 
He has another barn for 40 calves. In 
the center of the new one there will 
be an 80' V-shaped self-feeder. This 
will hold enough chopped feed to 
carry his herd through the winter, 
with the help of grain and minerals 
fed separately. The self-feeder will 
allow ample room to drive the tractor 
around it. In addition, there will be a 
self-watering system, reducing the 
chores to a minimum. 

All the ideas have been thought up 
by Mel LaCasse, and apart from 
some help with levelling the site of the 
barn, in readiness for pouring the con¬ 
crete floor, he has planned to complete 
the job without any off-farm assistance. 

LaCasse has 125 registered Here- 
fords for breeding stock. He built 


straw sheds to house them last winter, 
and all came through, with the addi¬ 
tion of 45 calves. He went into Here- 
fords in 1945, buying a farm in the 
same district, where his father home¬ 
steaded in 1910. 

The cattle operation occupies two- 
and-a-half sections of pasture, but is 
only part of his total enterprise. He 
has a seeded acreage of 13 quarter- 
sections, mainly in wheat and barley, 
and was able to ship six carloads of 
malting barley last fall. He also sows 
about 100 acres of flax each year, and 
200 to 300 acres of hay, chiefly brome 
and crested wheatgrass. Another 30 
acres produce alfalfa, and still other 
acres grow oats for feed. 

It is worth noting that a man like 
Mel LaCasse, with a sizeable opera¬ 
tion, has seen fit to simplify his cattle 
handling to such an extent. The dif¬ 
ficulty of obtaining hired labor, and 
the importance of keeping costs down, 
when the trend of prices has been 
downward, have made larger farm 
operators particularly sensitive to the 
need for economical production. V 


Is money turning 

a$5,000 hole 
in your pocket? 


Small sums of money can easily burn holes in your 
pockets—if you let them—and these small "losses” can 
add up to a wasted fortune. How much better to put 
aside your small change and let it grow. About $5 a 
week, invested in an Investors Syndicate plan, will 
bring you a guaranteed minimum return of $5,000 in 
fifteen years time! 

All you have to do is put aside a small fixed sum each 
week. Then the combined powers of wise investment 
and compound interest take over. You’ll find that an 
Investors Syndicate plan will help you reach your goal 
of a substantial cash reserve far sooner than you’d 
have thought possible. 

Think what an extra $5,000 or $10,000 would mean to 
you a few years from now. Over 100,000 Canadians 
are already building financial security for their future 
with Investors Syndicate. See your nearest Investors 
representative today. 

Investors 

syndicate of Canada, limited 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG • OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Agribusiness 

T HE present situation of agriculture in Canada, 
and for that matter in the United States, merely 
points up changes that have been taking place over 
a long period of years. When, after the election of 
1878, the national policy of Sir John A. Macdonald 
drew from Sir Alexander MacKenzie the bitter 
comment that “the heart of a Tory is desperately 
weckid and full of guile,” Canada was approxi¬ 
mately 80 per cent rural and largely self-sufficient. 
The provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were 
nearly 30 years unborn. The so-called Reil Rebel¬ 
lion, and the completion of the C.P.R. were about 
a decade away, and the export of the first wheat 
from western Canada to Britain occurred in the 
same year. 

Today, with a population of 16.5 million people, 
less than 20 per cent are rural farm folk. The farm 
cash income of Saskatchewan on occasion exceeds 
that of Ontario, where roughly 45 per cent of farm 
cash income is derived from livestock. Despite 
some poor crops and declining prices, Canada’s 
farm cash income for the 1953-55 period averaged 
better than $2.5 billion. 

These changes, however, striking as they may be, 
are significant of developments which now bare 
hardly on the farmer. His relative voting strength 
is now but a quarter of what it was. He is no 
longer self-sufficient. The village blacksmith has 
virtually disappeared; and the local wagon shop 
is but a memory. The grist mill has been replaced 
by a mixing plant, and a centralized feed distri¬ 
butor. The local butcher has been largely displaced 
by the multi-plant, meat-packing corporation. Com¬ 
mercial fertilizers overshadow the barnyard. The 
chemical age has brought chemicals which can be 
fed to the plant and kill insects from the inside. 

These and many other facts face agriculture 
today. Many farmers are not fully aware of them, 
or their significance. They are, however, all too 
well aware of the fact that the mechanization of 
the farm has transformed agriculture from a part- 
cash, part-credit basis, to a predominantly cash 
basis. They know that as machinery becomes more 
and more necessary, they are themselves more and 
more dependent on the owners and workers in 
large implement establishments in large distant 
urban centers. It is the same with the supplies of 
commercial fertilizers, chemical weed killers, and 
commercially mixed feeds. As a result of unioniza¬ 
tion, wage spirals have hit the farmer in a vital 
spot, by contributing materially to an advancing 
price level at a time when the farmer himself is 
plagued and puzzled by surpluses of his products. 
When the economy in general is booming and 
bursting at the seams, and when the average urban 
citizen never had it so good, the average farmer 
faces a seriously shrinking, or disappearing, gap 
between income and costs. As an individual he is 
comparatively helpless beyond the boundaries of 
his own line fence. As an organizer of his own 
industry, in common with his fellows, he lacks 
insight, adaptability, and persistence. The truth is, 
that there has developed over the years, between 
agriculture and urban industry, a mutual responsi¬ 
bility arising out of interdependence, which is as 
generally unrecognized as it was inevitable. 

Dr. John J. Davis, Director, Program in Agri¬ 
culture and Business, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, has applied to 
this peculiar situation the rather awkward, but de¬ 
scriptive name “Agribusiness.” It means, to quote 
the originator, the type of national economy which 
“has come about by the gradual dispersion of 
functions from agriculture to business, particularly 
those relating to the manufacturing of production 
supplies, and the processing and the distribution of 
foods and fiber products.” In view of Dr. Davis, 


"the basic solution of the so-called farm problem 
is balanced progress—progress which can bring 
with it unprecedented opportunity for both the 
farming and the business phases of agribusiness.” V 

One Way to Begin 

NE day toward the end of September, Adlai 
Stevenson, Democratic candidate for president 
of the United States, made a major farm speech at 
Newton, Iowa, during the National Plowing Match. 
Among many other things designed to catch the 
favorable attention of a farm audience, he said: 

“As I have travelled around this nation I have 
been deeply disturbed by the lack of understand¬ 
ing of the farmers’ problems ... I think it is time 
somebody told the rest of the country the truth 
about farming . . . Many people don’t fully 
understand the uncertainties of farming, and the 
necessity for price stability . . .” 

Earlier, in Britain, the Duke of Edinburgh con¬ 
vened at Oxford University early in July, a con¬ 
ference of 300 industrial and trade union leaders 
drawn from 34 countries in the Commonwealth, to 
discuss the human problems arising from indus¬ 
trialization. The Conference reported as one of its 
principal conclusions regarding agriculture, that 
agricultural prosperity is everywhere the basis of 
the prosperity of industrial societies. 

In Canada, as in the U.S. and elsewhere, agri¬ 
cultural problems have been very inadequately set 
out for the people of our urban centers, who now 
number about four out of every five Canadians. 
Some time ago, the Canadian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce suggested a joint conference with the Cana¬ 
dian Federation of Agriculture. The invitation was 
accepted, with stipulations. For our part, we doubt 
that such a conference could accomplish much. For 
some time, however, we have felt that much good 
would result from the getting together of a rela¬ 
tively small number of leading representatives of 
the industrial and commercial life of Canada, with 
an equal number of Canadian farm leaders, in 
what is commonly spoken of as a “workshop.” Such 
a group would meet for from one to three days, 
and be exactly what the name implies, a working 
group, whose efforts would be solely devoted to a 
serious attempt to reach an adequate understand¬ 
ing of each other’s attitudes, mutual problems and 
relationships. 

It seems to us that some development in this 
direction is highly desirable in the present state of 
disparity between the returns which agriculture 
has been able to secure during recent years and the 
high level of prosperity that has characterized 
the remainder of the economy. We suggest the 
“workshop” idea, as a preliminary move toward a 
better and more general understanding of such 
interdependence as exists between rural and urban 
life in Canada at this time. Thirty or forty people 
meeting thoughtfully and studiously for sufficiently 
long to achieve a fairly common understanding and 
appreciation, could do much, eventually, to create 
a more general understanding, and conceivably 
influence the future course of policy and events. V 

Economics of Agriculture 

ANADA’S export trade for the first six months 
of this year was up 11.6 per cent in value to 
more than $2.3 billion dollars, or within ten per 
cent of the total annual farm cash income of Cana¬ 
dian agriculture over the past three years. Last 
year, Canada’s gross national product, or the com¬ 
bined value of all goods and services produced, 
achieved a level of $26.4 billion, and a further rise 
to a rate of $29.5 billion occurred in the second 
quarter of this year. 

These encouraging figures, while satisfying with 
respect to the national economy, are less satis¬ 
factory when viewed in relation to the economics 
of the agricultural industry. By 1938, total world 
production of all commodities had increased by 
about a third from 1938, but the physical volume 
of world trade had no more than regained the pre¬ 
war level. By 1955, world exports of manufactures 
were approximately 75 per cent greater than in 
1938, but the quantity food exports had increased 
by no more than 10 per cent. It is evident that 


inequality in the rate of increase is due to a com¬ 
bination of many factors, including increase in 
population, the comparative inelasticity of demand 
for some of the more stable farm products, an in¬ 
crease in standards of living, combined with a 
tendency to spend more on non-essentials, and the 
tendency of many food importing countries to 
make themselves more self-sufficient in food pro¬ 
duction with the aid of uneconomical subsidies. 
Whatever the effect of each individual factor, the 
combination for Canada resulted in a situation in 
which, according to the World Economic Survey, 
1955, published by the United Nations, agricul¬ 
ture lost 18 per cent of its labor force between 
1941 and 1951. At the same time, manufacturing 
and the service industries each gained 44 per cent, 
to produce an over-all gain of 26 per cent in the 
total number of economically active persons. 

In short, the unbalanced condition between agri¬ 
culture and manufacturing in particular,, is evident 
in almost every direction: in the rate of increase in 
production since pre-war days, in the growth of 
exports, the increasing differences in the size of 
enterprise, the course of prices, ability to command 
the services of labor and capital, and ability to 
regulate supply to demand. All these appear to 
warrant the suggestion that the time is overdue for 
a serious and studious appraisal of the lack of bal¬ 
ance between agriculture and the remainder of the 
economy. V 

Forestry in Canada 

ORESTS are one of Canada’s most impressive 
and most valuable natural resources. The pulp 
and paper industry is today the largest of all 
Canadian manufacturing industries. According to a 
statement made at the National Forestry Confer¬ 
ence held in Winnipeg last month—the first since 
1906—the net value of production from Canada’s 
forest industries each year is more -than ten per cent 
of the total of net national income. They supply 
more than a third of Canada’s domestic exports, 
and contribute over a billion dollars annually to¬ 
ward a favorable balance of trade. 

A statement from the National Research Council 
reports that to the end of August this year, the 
damage caused by the 4,809 forest fires reported 
thus far, destroyed the tree growth on two-and-a- 
quarter-million acres, exclusive of the Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories. 

Aided by the Federal Government under the 
Canadian Forestry Act of 1949, all but two of the 
provinces have been engaged in an inventory of 
forest resources. The Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, has 
also offered federal assistance in the development 
of adequate fire protection. Forest lands, as such, 
are under the control of the provinces, and forest 
conservation policies, therefore, may differ as be¬ 
tween one province and another. Nevertheless, the 
prospect is that forest management will be given 
more attention in the future than it has been 
accorded in the past. The recent National Forestry 
Conference, sponsored by the Canadian Forestry 
Association and the Canadian Institute of Forestry, 
will have served a most useful purpose, if it results 
in a common purpose to preserve and enhance the 
social and economic welfare of this resource, with 
which Canada has been so generously provided. 

Some mention was made at the Conference of 
the development of tree farms, and the desirability 
of a more economical and, therefore, more profit¬ 
able use of woodlots. Where these are available 
and are given care as a renewable asset, they can, 
as has been demonstrated many times, be made 
profitable. Unfortunately, not enough attention has 
been given to the possibilities in this direction. 
British Columbia has devoted some attention to the 
development of tree farms, and in the hardwood 
country of eastern Canada there are probably 
thousands of farms with small acreages of woods 
that, with a comparatively small amount of atten¬ 
tion, could be made revenue producing. It is a 
reasonable assumption that as the price of farm 
land increases, it will be more and more costly to 
leave even small acreages of tree-bearing land 
uncared for and neglected. V 





